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in Memoriam: 
Bis Goliness 
Pope Pius Xi 


Just as our March issue was going to press, the 
shocking news of the passing of Pope Pius XI was an- 
nounced to the world. The Pope died at 5:30 o’clock, 
on Friday morning, February 10. Only a few days 
before he had observed the seventeenth anniversary 
of his election as Supreme Pontiff, and on Sunday, 
February 12, he would have celebrated the seventeenth 
anniversary of his coronation. Elaborate preparations 
for this latter event had already been made in Rome 
and throughout the world. The Pope’s sudden death 
changed festivity into mourning. 

For several years Pope Pius had been declining in 
health, owing to his constant labors and many pressing 
troubles. Often he was close to death and his recovery 
each time seemed a miracle. The world had grown, 
as it were, accustomed to his frequent breakdowns and 
not less frequent returns to health and work. One 
day it would be announced that the Pope was seriously 
ill, that all audiences had been cancelled and visitors 
excluded; a day or two later the world would be 
astonished to hear that the Pontiff was not only better, 
but was again addressing large audiences or speaking 
over the radio. His strength of body was equalled by 
his strength of mind and his indomitable will. His 
physicians found him not an easy patient to handle. 
He was far more concerned with the duties of his 
august office and the needs of his hundreds of millions 
of subjects and of humanity in general than with his 
own health and comfort. 





In the long line of 261 successors of St. Peter, it 
would be hard to find a Pope whose reign was more 
troublous than that of Pius XI. He inherited the 
aftermath of the Great War. It was his sad lot to see 
the challenge of Fascism to the Church in Italy in the 
very autumn after he had taken the Chair of the 
Apostle, to witness the breakdown and eradication of 
religion in Russia, the violent persecution of the 
Church in Mexico, the dreadful slaughter of the 
Spanish civil war, the Ethiopian struggle, the out- 
rageous treatment of Catholics in Germany and 
Austria, and the later anti-Semitic outrages. From 
first to last of his pontificate he stood out as the fear- 
less champion of religion against a godless age which 
relied only on materialism and brute force. 

Though so deeply interested in all that was taking 
place in the political world and in the external life of 
the Church, Pius XI was chiefly interested in things 
spiritual. This we see in his unusual devotion to 
foreign missions, which caused him to be named 
“Pope of the Missions’; in his championship of a 
native clergy in missionary countries; in his courage- 
ous defense of and insistence on Christian training 
for youth; in his new rule of studies for the improve- 
ment of scholarly standards among the clergy, and in 
the thirty great Encyclicals which he addressed to the 
world, dealing with the outstanding social and moral 
questions of the day. 

While in the political field perhaps the most notable 
event of the seventeen-year pontificate of Pius XI 
was the reconciliation effected between the Italian gov- 
ernment and the Church, his unremitting efforts to 
establish amity and understanding among all nations 
and peoples won him, by universal acclamation, the 
glorious title of the ‘‘Pope of Peace.”’ 

The late lamented Pontiff has left the world in 
general, and the clergy in particular, a marvellous ex- 
ample of Christian faith, zeal for religion, undeviating 
devotion to duty, fearless championship of the rights 
of God, and spirit, and humanity, as opposed to the 
domination of atheism and materialism. It is an ex- 
ample which the world sadly needs at this time, and 
only the future historian will be able to estimate at 
its full worth the power for good it has exerted. 
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Catholic Press Month 


The whole Catholic press is having a very difficult time in 
maintaining its editorial standard. It must compete in interest 
and attractiveness with the great popular journals and magazines, 
or else suffer loss by comparison. The non-religious press has 
the backing of resources and of a circulation which even the most 
prosperous of Catholic publications cannot hope to attain. 
And yet the people are accustomed to such excellent service in the 
daily, weekly and monthly periodicals they patronize, that any 
notable inferiority on the part of our own press must inevitably 
react unfavorably against it. It is a fact, too, that the things of 
the spirit have not the same urgent and immediate appeal, gener- 
ally speaking, as the everyday happenings and interests of the 
world. The American public is a reading public, and it has been 
trained to expect the best as regards the appearance and interest 
of what it reads. If the exacting requirements of the public are 
a source of headaches even to the flourishing dailies and month- 
lies, how difficult must our own struggling publications find it to 
keep up to the high standards that are expected! 

And yet to-day, if ever, Catholic journalism must keep up with 
the procession, if it is to serve its lofty purpose of holding Christ 
and His Church before the world. There is a crisis to-day for re- 
ligion such as she has not faced since the days of pagan Rome. 
Persecution the Church has always suffered, and this is a mark of 
her likeness to Christ. But we must go back to the beginnings of 
Christianity to discover a worldwide effort, not merely to curb 
the Church, but to extirpate her. To-day also the enemies of 
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religion are everywhere, and their aim is to destroy faith in 
Christ and God and to set up some creature worship in His place. 

This new paganism of the twentieth century, which swept over 
the world about the time of the Great War with almost the ap- 
pearance of a Satanic invasion of earth, set the end to an old era. 
Now everywhere things once held most sacred have been aban- 
doned, and foundations themselves seem to have crumbled away. 
It is not necessary to look abroad. In our own country the 
rights of man, the sanctity of the home, reverence for religion, 
were but a short time ago first principles that could not be ques- 
tioned. To-day, however, professors in our own state-supported 
institutions of learning not only question the wisdom of the 
founders of our Republic, but they even deride democracy and 
uphold personal arbitrary dictatorship as the only desirable form 
of government. International Communism, which would abolish 
not only all religion but every free government in the world, 
secretly agitates among us, claiming the right of free speech that 
it may stir up strife and end all freedom. Sociologists and psy- 
chologists ridicule as old-fashioned the holy state of matrimony, 
and encourage companionate unions and divorce. 

The ‘‘new morality” regards the old inhibitions as manifesta- 
tions of outworn superstition or of a neurotic mentality. Eugenists 
encourage sterilization and birth prevention as means of race 
betterment. Evolutionists teach in the name of science that 
there is no God, and that man is a brute not essentially different 
from the beasts of the field. Totalitarianism claims the right to 
subjugate all departments of life, conscience included, to the 
omnipotent State. Thus, while the old paganism, bad as it was, 
would not overthrow all religion or the family, but rather com- 
manded man to stand for both (pro aris et focis), the paganism 
of to-day would bring down to a common ruin the institutions 
that were dear even to a Nero—country, home and altar. 

The virus of this new paganism has inoculated all classes, edu- 
cated and uneducated, and to such an extent that what was once 
lauded as virtuous and praiseworthy is now often held a matter 
of reproach or ridicule. The natural outcome of such widespread 
moral decadence can be nothing else than the death of all religion 
and civilization. If we would see what all may expect from the 
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triumph of atheistic ideologies, we have but to glance at the con- 
dition of the enslaved and downtrodden masses in those countries 
where the godless have seized control. 

The antidote to the poison of this modern paganism is the truth 
of Christ, which does not enslave or destroy, but frees and ele- 
vates. The word of God is living and energizing, keener than 
any two-edged sword, penetrating even to the soul and spirit 
(Heb., iv. 12). Though the weapons of our campaigning are not 
carnal, they are mighty enough by divine appointment for the 
destruction of fortresses, to overturn human reasonings and every 
form of highmindedness exalting itself against the knowledge of 
God (II Cor., x. 4,5). It is our task to bring this mighty word 
before the world. Sermons in churches and radio talks and street 
preaching would be used by St. Paul, if he were alive to-day, 
just as they are used by our modern campaigners for Christ. 
But St. Paul was not satisfied with oral preaching. He put into 
writing for his converts the message he had given by word of 
mouth, that the lessons might be retained and dwelt on and 
handed down. What a loss to the world it would have been, and 
to all succeeding generations, if the Apostle of the Gentiles had 
spoken the word, but not written it! He understood from his 
own experience, as well as from the inspiration given him, the 
necessity of the written word. His experience is repeated in the 
experience of preachers to-day, who tell us that it is not so much 
the word that is spoken and passes on the air (important though 
such is) that counts, as the book, or paper, or pamphlet that is 
put into the hands of readers. Dr. Rumble, renowned radio 
speaker of Australia, tells us of whole families converted through 
reading his book of questions and answers. And do not St. 
Augustine and Cardinal Newman both ascribe their conversions 
to the reading of books? 

Not less useful than books as part of the corrective program 
which Catholic truth must offer to the menacing errors of to-day 
are our Catholic newspapers and periodicals. For every one 
person who reads a book, possibly a hundred read papers and 
magazines. It is, moreover, by means of the press that we are 
kept abreast of the moving times, events and conditions changing 
from day to day. 
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The Popes have frequently called attention to the need of 
Catholic reading matter in every Catholic home. It is like a 
perpetual mission. It should be considered as a work of the ut- 
most importance, along with our schools, for if the faithful are 
lapsing, what is the use of progress in other directions? Indeed, 
it is only through a capably edited press that the Catholic public 
can be mobilized and trained intellectually to understand, ap- 
preciate, and defend the Church’s position on the critical issues of 
to-day. 

On the contrary, the lack of knowledge of what Catholicism 
means and stands for is a danger to the faith of Catholics them- 
selves, exposed as they are to the insidious faith-damaging and 
soul-wrecking voices and writings that constantly assail the ears 
and eyes. We should find a salutary warning in the recent his- 
tory of “‘Catholic’’ countries—lands that were once most pro- 
foundly and entirely Catholic, but that have lost in a great part 
of the population at least the heritage of faith, becoming haters 
of what they once loved. 

We have spoken only of Catholic literature for the laity and for 
non-Catholics. But if the public at large needs its special publi- 
cations and journals, devoted to the special interests of the medi- 
cal and other professions, such are likewise indispensable for the 
clergy to-day. More than ever before must our clergy take wise 
and anxious counsel among themselves, exchange ideas and 
suggestions, and explore every reasonable means of riding success- 
fully the storm that is steadily mounting even in our own land. 

If the faithful need Catholic reading matter, much more do the 
clergy, who are the official ministers and teachers of the Word of 
God, require it. Most pathetic is it to us to receive constantly 
from all quarters, both at home and abroad, letters from priests, 
many of whom live in isolated places and among pagan popula- 
tions, begging us to secure for them subscriptions to this REVIEw, 
or even used copies of the Review, and other similar useful 
Catholic literature. Missionaries in China, Japan, India, Cey- 
lon, and elsewhere, have frequently written us, and are more or 
less constantly writing us, that they find the Review a godsend 
for their preaching and instructions to their catechumens and 
converts. The pathetic part of the requests is that these zealous 
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missionaries have no money of their own with which to subscribe 
to this needed Catholic literature. These appeals are by no means 
confined to those laboring in foreign lands who have no income of 
theirown. They are also frequent and loud from the poor clergy 
in many parts of our own country. 

If priests ignore the movements and trends in the world around 
them to-day, the consequences will be tragic. Every institution 
is being challenged by the populations of the world, and the test 
applied to each is the pragmatic one: “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.”’ Willy nilly, we priests have thus to shoulder the 
awful responsibility of justifying Christianity by its fruits. In 
the sphere assigned to each one of us we must exhibit Christianity 
in action. We must labor to bring an active Christianity into 
the lives of our flocks. Merely theoretical Christianity has almost 
destroyed Christianity; practical Christianity must rebuild it. 

If the Catholic Church in America is to exercise an influence 
commensurate with its membership, it must be solidly united on a 
common social program. For the elaboration of this program 
and its later execution we priests must take and give counsel 
freely. Christ came that all men “might have life more abun- 
dantly.”” It would be our ambition to have the HoMILETIC serve 
as an open forum in which priests might discuss practical measures 
whereby that greater abundance of life might be brought to our 
distracted people. 








The Prodigal Son 


By THE RicuT REv. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 
I 


A previous paper on ‘“Texts and Contexts’ considered the sub- 
ject largely from the standpoint of the Gospel selection for the 
Third Sunday after Pentecost. That Gospel gives us the two 
parables of the Lost Sheep and the Lost Groat. If we content 
ourselves with the text given us in the Missal, we shall miss a 
significant part of the lesson to be found in St. Luke, xv. 1-32. 
For that wonderful chapter adds to the two parables a third 
parable more highly appreciated by competent scholars, and by 
Christians in general, than either of the other two—namely, 
the parable commonly titled ‘“The Prodigal Son.”’ 

All three parables illustrate the abounding mercies of God 
towards those who have lost something they consider valuable or 
even precious. What had been lost? A sheep, a piece of silver, 
ason? These are parabolic figures. No, the thing that had been 
lost was a human soul; or, to put the moral in another form, 
heaven had been lost by a human soul. 

Clearly, there was a progression in these three parables. The 
loss of one sheep in a hundred was, comparatively speaking, a 
slight one. The loss of one groat out of ten was comparatively 
a much greater loss. But the loss of one son out of two was 
sufficiently great to break the heart of a yearning father. 

Now, for several still stronger reasons the third parable comes 
closest to every bosom. The mental picture we frame of a shep- 
herd searching for a sheep that has strayed away from the flock 
is a dim and sketchy one, because it is highly probable that very 
few persons, out of the vast multitudes in our large cities and 
small towns, have ever seen a shepherd guiding his flock. Wecan 
imagine much more vividly a person who has lost a comparatively 
valuable coin—valuable either because its owner had only nine 
others left; or, as Father Maas suggests in a long footnote in his 
“Life of Jesus Christ,” valuable as an heirloom and thus more 
precious than its value as a piece of silver—a valuable coin that 
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was physically a small thing lost in some out-of-the-way corner 
of a house. And we can easily fancy its owner “turning the 
house upside down” (the evertit of some manuscripts instead of 
merely the everrit of other manuscripts) in order to find the lost 
coin. For all of us have doubtless felt, at some time or other, the 
loss of a small but valuable object hiding in our house. Every- 
body in the house gladly joins us in the search for it. 

However, the tragedy of the third parable comes nearest of all 
to our bosoms, since we can read, almost every day in the papers, 
of young lads who have run away from home to join a gang of 
thieves and prospective murderers—a “lost” son whose end is 
most likely to be in the death-cell of a prison. What family 
anywhere, whether of high or low degree, feels quite safe from 
such a tragic event? 

It is therefore not at all hard for us to understand why the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son is looked upon as the most beautiful 
and the most touching of all of the many parables uttered by 
Christ and enshrined in the Four Gospels. And we shall agree 
with the view expressed by the Anglican scholar, Trench, in his 
‘‘Notes on the Parables of Our Lord”: ““We have now come to a 
parable which, if it be permitted to compare things divine with 
one another, we might call the pearl and crown of all the parables 
of Scripture; as it is also the most elaborate, if again we might 
venture to use a word, which has an evident unfitness when ap- 
plied to the spontaneous and free, but which yet the completeness 
of all the minor details seems to suggest;—one too containing 
within itself such a circle of doctrine as abundantly to justify the 
title Evangelium in Evangelio, which has been sometimes given 
it.” We can understand, also, why he devotes twice as much 
space to this third parable as he does to the two preceding ones 
taken together. Twenty-eight large and closely printed pages 
(316-344) are devoted to this one parable of The Prodigal Son. 

Such is a churchman’s estimate. But the parable can also be 
looked at from the standpoint of great literature—literature 
briefly expressed but everywhere shot through with deep human 
emotions lurking in the recesses of the simplest possible phras- 
eology. 
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II 


Yes, the Parable of the Prodigal Son is great literature. And 
it is no disparagement of the religious outlook of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., to assume that when, in his large volume entitled ‘‘Vocal 
and Literary Interpretation of the Bible,” he, as President of the 
School of Expression, Boston, gave so much space to various as- 
pects of the parable, his mind dwelt rather on the literary power 
than on the religious aspect of the Parable. “‘All the principles 
of Bible reading,” he remarks (p. 121), ‘‘may be summarized in 
the interpretation of the art of the Master as illustrated by that 
gem of all the parables, the miscalled ‘Parable of the Prodigal Son.’ 
This title is poor, because it directs all attention and blame to the 
younger brother; but the older brother never repented, and his 
attitude towards the father was as bad or worse. This parable is 
full of dramatic elements and reaches the dignity of the sublimest 
epic.’ Shortly after this, he says: ‘“Much ingenuity has been 
shown in explaining certain parts of the parable, but ingenuity is 
dangerousinart. The greatest art is simple, and this, the sublim- 
est of all works of art, is preéminently so.”’ I have italicized two 
slight portions of his evaluation of the parable as literature of the 
noblest kind. He devotes the remainder of his chapter on ‘“The 
Art of the Master’ (pp. 121-132) to a detailed application of 
“the principles of Bible reading’ and to a proper treatment of 
reading the parable. He devotes another paragraph (p. 239) to 
indicate how this parable can illustrate what he styles “the as- 
similative instinct.’ Finally, in the chapter on ‘“The Literary 
Spirit,” he declares (p. 54): ‘‘Sometimes poetry is not dis- 
tinguished from prose. Have we not a present failure in this 
regard in the new translation called the “Twentieth Century New 
Testament’ in modern English?’ He complains that “in the 
sublime parable of the ‘Prodigal,’ ‘he came to himself’ is rendered 
‘he came to his senses.’ The meaning is not the same, and all 
who believe in intuitional interpretation will object to the 
phrase, ‘came to his senses.’ It is simply colloquial and almost 
slang. Again the clause, ‘while I am starving to death here’ is 
unrhythmic, if not the baldest commonplace prose. ‘I perish 
here with hunger’ has force and life, and is perfectly clear.” He 
is vindicating the doctrine that what is sometimes, for the sake 
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of literary discrimination, called ‘‘prose,’’ may in truth be poetry 
masquerading as ‘‘prose,’’ not alone in respect of thought, but of 
a certain kind of rhythmic flow. 

It is not really wasting the priest’s time to call attention to the 
power of elocution to make almost superfluous any further com- 
ment on the Parable of the Prodigal Son. Read quietly and with 
true expression, there is scarcely any need for time-consuming 
elaboration of comment to the congregation. In a previous vol- 
ume (‘‘Imagination and Dramatic Instinct’’) Dr. Curry had given 
space to both the full text of the parable and to a preluding page 
of comment, but had no word to say upon the other two parables 
of Luke, xv. 1-10, which he considers briefly in the later work 
(pp. 26-27 and 296-297). 


Ill 


For a reason that will appear later in this paper, it may interest 
us to turn away now from the art styled “‘literature’’ to the art 
styled “‘painting.”’ In his work entitled “The Life of Christ in 
Art,’ Canon Farrar devotes one line to the second of our three 
parables in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Luke: “The Lost 
Drachm is the subject of a fine sketch by Sir John Millais.’’ He 
has nothing to say about ‘The Lost Sheep.’”’ But concerning 
“The Prodigal Son’’ we find more than a page devoted to four 
paintings (pp. 331-332). 

In Hurll’s ““The Life of Our Lord in Art,’ however, we find 
eight closely printed pages (pp. 194-201) devoted to the three 
parables. We read: “Not only has the close connection between 
these parables been entirely overlooked in art, but the first two 
have received only a scant attention of any sort’’—and only 
fifteen lines are given to them, while the profuse, or compara- 
tively profuse, attention given to our third parable begins thus: 
“The Prodigal Son, doubtless the most familiar and beloved of 
all the parables, is correspondingly popular in art. To illus- 
trate it completely requires a series of scenes. These we have 
in the stained glass of cathedral windows, as at Chartres, Bourges, 
and Sens; in quaint old plates by early German engravers, as 
Hans Beham, and others; and in panel pictures, as Murillo’s, 
in Madrid, and Tissot’s exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, 
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1893. These series vary in length from four to eighteen sub- 
jects....” If my readers are interested in art here, they will be 
delighted with this volume, which furnishes us with one picture 
each for the first two parables and two pictures for the third 
parable. 

IV 

Considered thus from whatever point of view—that of the 
Scriptural commentator, that of the professor of elocution, or 
that of the lover of art—the third parable in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of St. Luke is the most widely treated and the most extolled, 
not merely of the parables in Holy Writ, but of all of Our Lord’s 
great parables. It stands out preéminently. 

It therefore may well seem a pity that the most beautiful, the 
most affecting, of all Our Saviour’s parables is rarely heard by 
our people, for the reason that it is assigned only to a Saturday 
in Lent, and will thus be heard—if indeed it be read at all by the 
priest to the congregation—by only the very few pious souls who 
go to church every morning in the week. 

My own thought accordingly is that, now and again during a 
priest’s long service in the Lord’s Vineyard, he might well make a 
simple reading—a reading replete, of course, with wnction, 
deliberation, and all the pathos possible to him and to it, but with 
the wise discretion of artistry illustrated so copiously by Dr. 
Curry in the books I have cited above—he might well, I say, 
make a simple reading of the three parables serve instead of a 
formal sermon. Such a purely occasional practice would at 
least bring the noblest of all the parables (that, namely, of the 
Prodigal Son) to the attention of the people, who otherwise may 
know of the Prodigal Son only through jocose references to “‘the 
fatted calf’’ and “the husks’”’ the swine did eat. It is hard to see 
how a “‘set sermon,” or indeed any words of ours, could add any- 
thing to the marvellous sermon thus preached by Our Saviour and 
recorded by St. Luke. 

It may not be amiss to stress the probability that very few 
layfolk have ever heard the parable of the Prodigal Son either 
read to them or preached to them in church, or have ever read it 
themselves in any book. Two personal anecdotes will suggest 
the correctness of the opinion I have just now expressed. 
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So far as I can now recall, I first heard the parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son in my early ’teens in a strange way. In the old days, 
there was a hotel in Atlantic City which entertained its guests 
on Sunday evenings with what it styled ‘Sacred Concerts.”’ 
These Concerts were mostly impromptu affairs—that is to say, 
the very genial manager of the hotel asked various of his guests 
to contribute whatsoever talent they might possess to the Sunday 
evening program. On one of the evenings it so happened that a 
guest at the hotel was a somewhat famous professor of elocution, 
who (as I knew from hearsay) was, amongst his intimate friends, 
known as a scoffer at religion. He was requested to give a read- 
ing. He courteously consented and asked for a copy of the 
hotel’s Bible. He obviously knew just where to turn for his 
reading from the Sacred Book, for he found his place forthwith 
and, without preface and without gesture of any kind, he simply 
read the parable of The Prodigal Son. He read it slowly, feel- 
ingly, and with that apparent simplicity which is the highest aim 
of the true elocutionist. The crowd in the parlor of the hotel 
was so great that young lads like myself had to stand at the side- 
walls of the room. As the scoffer continued his reading, the 
tears gathered in my eyes and, in boyish embarrassment, I hid 
my emotion by turning my face towards the blank wall behind 
me. ‘This occurrence of some sixty years ago has always lingered 
brightly in my memory. I couple with it the fact that only 
once, in the intervening years, have I heard that noblest of the 
parables either read or preached upon—and then at only one of 
the many retreats of my student days at the seminary. 

The second anecdote concerns the question I put to a number 
of young priests in my class of Homiletics. Had any one of 
them ever heard a sermon on the Prodigal Son? My recollection 
is that only two or three of them had ever heard such a sermon. 
I may couple with this recollection a similar question I ventured 
to address to a pious lady who attends daily Mass. She replied 
that she had heard a sermon on this parable only once, and then 
it was at an evening service. 


Vv 


In view of such an apparently infrequent use of this parable, it 
would seem to be a matter for regret that it is assigned to the 
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Saturday of the Second Week of Lent—namely, a day on which 
very few even of our pious folk are able to hear Mass. The few 
who hear Mass on that day will most probably not even hear the 
parable read, not tosay commented upon. The pious lady above 
referred to had indeed heard a sermon—once—on the parable; 
but the sermon had been given at Evening Devotions, and had 
been preached by a priest whose energy, ability, piety, and no- 
table powers as a preacher had led him to preach ‘‘in season and 
out of season’”’ (II Tim., iv. 2). 

Several desirable objectives would be attained by an interchange 
of locations of the Gospel selections we are now considering. If 
the two parables of the Third Sunday after Pentecost were trans- 
ferred to the Saturday of the Second Week of Lent—and vice 
versa—we should at least have an annual reading (and perhaps 
a brief sermon) for the great third parable of St. Luke’s chapter. 
The objectives thus gained might be partly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The preacher would not encounter in the parable of the 
Lost Sheep the sentence: “I say unto you, that even so there 
shall be joy in heaven over one sinner that doeth penance, more 
than upon ninety-nine just who need not penance’’—a sentence 
which has given: commentators so much difficulty in explaining 
in their various (and sometimes opposite) interpretations. 

(2) Quite apart from the difficulty involved in Our Lord’s 
comment on His own parable of the lost sheep, the solicitude of 
the shepherd for the safety of the lost sheep may seem unreal to 
the people who will wonder at the shepherd’s seeming lack of 
concern for the ninety-nine sheep left thus unguarded. 

(3) Somewhat remote to the knowledge of an ordinary con- 
gregation will probably be the word “groat’’ in the second 
parable. Although a good English word, it is exceedingly un- 
common. Quite as unfortunate (and possibly humor-breeding) 
was Canon Farrar’s employment of the word ‘‘drachm’’ (pro- 
nounced dram!). The King James Bible got over the difficulty 
by speaking of ‘‘ten pieces of silver’’ (instead of “‘ten groats’’ or 
“ten drachms’’), and the Revised Version retained this rather 
elaborate explanation of the Greek word, as though anticipating 
any bewilderment on the part of the readers or hearers. 
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(4) But this second parable presents another difficulty—the 
intense eagerness of the woman to regain one piece of money and 
her great jubilation upon its recovery. To meet this difficulty, 
Father Maas conjectured that this particular groat might have 
formed part of a necklace, might have been an heirloom with 
sentimental memories attached to it which rendered it precious to 
the woman, and so on. 

VI 

Is it too daring thus to suggest an interchange of the two Gospel 
selections we have been considering? I recall that some years 
ago a paper in The Ecclesiastical Review contended for—not an 
interchange of Gospel selections such as I have suggested, but—a 
replacement of some of the Sunday pericopes by other selections 
to be made, and recommended, by the writer, from the Four Gos- 
pels. His argumentation appeared sufficiently convincing. Too 
long to be described here, an interested reader will find it in the 
June issue of 1925, and will also find the general topic largely 
treated in Fortescue’s volume, “The Mass: A Study of the 
Roman Liturgy”’ (especially pp. 254-262). One paragraph (p. 
261) may be quoted here in part: “Our conclusion as to the 
Roman Pericopes then must be that whatever old system there 
may have been is now so overlain [sic] as to be really unrec- 
ognizable. Only here and there we seem to see traces of a defi- 
nite idea in their order; but the choice of those for feasts is 
generally obvious enough. Perhaps our present arrangement 
represents the fusion of various systems. It is certainly very 
a 

The present system of the Gospel pericopes will explain why 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son is so seldom read or preached 
upon. But such an explanation will perhaps give us pause, when 
we read the two sermons of John Henry Newman on “Christian 
Repentance” and ‘Contracted Views in Religion,” which take 
their respective initial texts from the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Still greater pause confronts us when we read the declaration of 
G. P. Philomneste in his volume entitled ‘“‘Predicatoriana’”’ 
(Dijon, 1841) that Philippe Bosquier, a Franciscan Observant 
(b. at Mons in 1561, d. at Avesnes in 1636), preached fifty-two 
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sermons on the Prodigal Son. Philomneste (or Peignot) devotes 
ten pages to him (pp. 165-175). A completer account is furnished 
us by Fr. Zawart, O.M.Cap., in his ‘““The History of Franciscan 
Preaching and of Franciscan Preachers (1209-1927)”’ (pp. 473- 
474), of this celebrated preacher, who was the author of thirty 
volumes of sermons, nine in French, twenty-one in Latin. Phil- 
omneste also accords space (pp. 52-61) to a sermon on the Prodigal 
Son by Michael Menot, O.M.Conv. (d. 1518), whom Fr. Zawart 
praises in a brief paragraph (pp. 305-306). The moral to be 
drawn from these two citations is perhaps that a priest can find 
or make occasion, if he so desires, for preaching on the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son, that “‘pearl and crown of all the parables of 
Scripture,” that ‘Evangelium in Evangelio.” 











Modern Catholic Literature 
By C. C. Wiiiiamson, O.S.C. 


We are all condemned to something or other by something or 
other, even if that something or other is only the law of gravity; 
and if not in fact, then in our own fancy. But no man has yet 
discovered a device by which large numbers of men and women 
can be made to read books they do not want to read; even in 
countries where to-day liberty is as scarce as shade at noon, 
they read what they like, and if they cannot get it, they do not 
read at all. 

The first thing that must strike any reviewer who contemplates 
contemporary English literature is its bulk; and, even if we dis- 
card that great mass of superfluous stuff which so largely fills 
wayside libraries and railroad bookstalls, we are still left with a 
formidable body of material. Tosome that body will appear obese 
and not a little obscene; to others, thick and solid with a sticky 
mediocrity. And again, there will be others who see in its flat- 
tened-out and questioning aspect, in the disillusionment of its 
accent and the searching quality of its mind, the foundation of a 
new age in literature and thought. Probably, as is so often the 
case when generalizations are in the foreground, none of these 
attitudes towards modern literature is entirely right, but all 
possess at least a fragment of the truth. 

With ‘The Victorians and Their Reading’’ Miss Cruse has hit 
on a phase as descriptive as ‘“The Augustans and Their Coffee 
Houses and Salons,”’ or ‘“The Elizabethans and Their Traverns 
and Theatres,’ or perhaps as ‘““Our Contemporaries and Their 
Cocktail Parties.” The Victorians were bookish people and great 
readers. They had a tremendous faith in the power of the printed 
word. No writer could hope to find a more warm and eager 
audience, more tearful with sentiment, more boisterous with 
what they thought to be capital fun; more ready, from Queen 
Victoria down to Mrs. Brown, to fall in love with a heroine and 
detest a villain, and hope, with the bated breath of a morality 
at odds with nature, that virtue would emerge victorious at the 
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end; as, to tell the truth of our grandmothers, it generally did. 
By their books you may know the Victorians, and you may read 
of practically everything that the Victorians wrote, read, criti- 
cized, discussed, borrowed from Mudie’s, entered into their diaries, 
detailed in letters, tried to live up to, and eventually buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

When we come to manners, the chief change can be found in 
the decline of the idea of the gentleman (whether Newman’s or 
Thackeray’s or Arnold’s) and of the home. 

In their pictures of society the Victorians had a great advantage 
over their successors: they were living in an age when society, 
if not a unit, was at any rate coherent—gradations were ad- 
mitted, divisions were either denounced or denied. Though the 
word and the promulgation of the idea of “‘gentleman’’ were 
English, the idea can best be seen perhaps in French democracy: 
in France you call the cabman and the concierge ‘‘Monsieur,” ai 
expression of politeness and an acknowledgment of equalitv. 

Faint as is the Victorian gentleman, he has not met with so dis- 
astrous a decline in popularity as the Victorian home. By the 
idealization of home the Victorians “‘were trying to escape from 
the atmosphere of the economic man.’ Well, surely events have 
proved that they were, in this desire, very sensible fellows. If 
only by conflict and discord, the idea of home succeeded in pro- 
ducing original individuals, people with a richness of character 
and a width of interests that at present show no sign of being 
equalled by any of the systems which endeavor to demolish the 
home. The radiator instead of the fireside, the night club instead 
of the parlor, the Baby Austin instead of the baby—are these 
signs of any profound enrichment of human life? Do they com- 
mand any loyalties, or provoke any rebellion so likely as was 
the home to promote the wisdom and happiness of mankind? 

A good case can be made for tradition against innovation. It 
can be argued that to find old methods, old words, old metaphors 
too worn to be used, betrays a fault in the artist which he blames 
on his material. Yet Yeats, so recently deceased, has managed 
pretty well with the old counters! 

The intelligentsia of the day regard life and its purpose as the 
great puzzle. “‘What’s it all about? What’s it for?’ But they 
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are not without a constantly burning hope. Some day a great 
prophet will arise (of course, he will be a literary man) who will 
lead us out of the muddle by providing for us a philosophy of 
life. Mr. Swinnerton sees something of the sort in Shaw and 
Wells, and hence he labels them as ‘‘teachers.”” But even these 
high priests, great as they are to Mr. Swinnerton, apparently 
have not completely solved the problem. He hopes for even 
greater things. Aldous Huxley, perhaps, will be our saviour. Some 
believe, he declares, that Huxley “by a process of successive 
loathings will yet reach some positive philosophy”; he believes, 
moreover, that Huxley “‘has the integrity to attain and to hold a 
view of life which shall be satisfying to more than himself.’’ And 
finally, he thinks that Huxley “‘may yet lead his generation, and 
the younger generation, into a state of grace out of which great 
things will come.” The tragic (or is it comic?) point is that a true 
philosophy of life had been at hand these many, many years. 

Most of those who are still groping intellectually are doing so 
largely because of their own desire to ignore this philosophy. 

As Dean Inge once announced, with an air of detecting a new 
Popish plot, ‘a great many popular men of letters do become 
Roman Catholics.’’ Contemporary Catholic literature, moreover, 
is largely the production of converts. Speaking in terms of 
esthetics, there is decidedly a boom in the old Church’s stock. 
Whatever be the cause, it is to this strong tincture of new blood 
that Catholic letters owe their prevailing air of freshness and 
novelty, since they are so largely the work of men and women 
whose approach to the oldest of Christian cults is not a matter 
of heredity and habit but rather the ardor of adolescents discover- 
ing a new enthusiasm, or stumbling upon a new sin. And the 
main result of this experience is that their relation to the con- 
temporary breakdown of the old post-Renaissance, post-Reforma- 
tion and post-World War environment is, quite simply, one of 
revolt. 

Catholic literature in its present phase did not, naturally, spring 
upon the world full-armed and only yesterday. It has a Vic- 
torian past, an immediate past. The Victorian Age, the Nineties, 
the era of the World War—these are three critical periods in the 
descending curve of modern history, a curve which corresponds to 
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the mounting action of the Catholic revival. The generation 
which experienced the war, and survived it, is no longer young; 
it still talks of returning to a great many strange things, but not 
to that comfortable liberalism and materialism which, in part, 
prepared the war and which has so let it down. It is out to save 
its maimed and corporate soul by a return to Aquinas, to mon- 
archy, to the integral State, to the Classics, to the Catholic 
Church—to almost anything rather than to the sweet conviction 
vocalized in the once so popular line from ‘Pippa Passes’: 
““God’s in his heaven....”’ Never has the liberal Utopia of ‘‘some- 
thing evermore about to be’’ been more unpopular. 

“There are two straight roads,”’ writes Francis Talbot, ‘leading 
out from this world into the next, the road to heaven and the 
road to hell. There are many other roads which are not straight, 
but which, through devious and circuitous wanderings, finally 
arrive at either one or the other destination. The straight road 
to heaven is Catholic. It is direct and sure, it wastes the traveler 
no steps, but it is a sharp and rugged ascent. It is the way of 
truth and light and beauty. To one who follows it, there is in- 
spiration, idealism, nobility, spirituality. Along this way, one 
discovers the reasons for things and the solutions for problems. 
It is an old road but it is a new road. It has served adequately 
through 2000 years, and it needs no improvement for this or for 
the next 2000 years.” 

The existence of this road is the sole reason why there is, and 
why there must be, a Catholic literature. This road must be 
pointed out to all men, by a divine command. The straightness 
of it, the directness, the beauty, the feasibility, the trueness and 
security, the sublimity of the ascent, the happy ending there is 
to it, must be explained, must be proved convincingly, must be 
universally publicized. There is an obligation laid down on every 
Catholic to be a propagandist; if the connotation of that word 
seems ugly, “evangelist” may be substituted. The Catholic 
author writes the modern evangelistic message; the Catholic 
reader absorbs the message and spreads the evangel to other read- 
ers. Catholic literature exists because it is the expression of an 
existing fact, Catholicism. 

The present depression has brought home to many the fact 
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that we are definitely at the end of an era in the history of the 
world. We are witnessing the inadequacy and the breakdown of 
a culture that is thoroughly individualistic, materialistic, and 
naturalistic. And in parts of the earth’s surface we are even now 
witnessing the attempted rise of a culture that is impersonally 
collectivistic but otherwise at least as materialistic and natural- 
istic as its moribund predecessor. Both of these cultures are un- 
Christian and anti-Christian, for Christianity is always spiritual 
and supernatural (without being anti-material and anti-natural), 
and steers a middle course between the extremes of anti-social 
individualism and anti-individual Socialism. No wonder that 
in our day we have become culture-minded and culture-conscious. 

One of the most vexing questions in literary criticism is this: 
“When definitely new character types appear in novels, plays, 
and poems, what is their source—society or some change in the 
spiritual metabolism of the authors?”’ Since we began to use the 
word “‘society”’ with full consciousness that man is a creature of his 
environment, it has been usual to suppose that books are mirrors 
of the society in which their authors live. Distinguished voices, 
especially in England, have been raised recently on the other side. 
They have reason. 

For it is notorious that books have again and again created new 
types of character and personality. One can cite “‘Euphues,”’ 
“Pelham,” “Childe Harold,” “Dorian Gray,” “Marius the Epi- 
curean,’’ at random from English literature. This is not to say 
that, unlike the somewhat different case of “‘Babbitt,” they have 
no patterns of life behind them. Sometimes—as surely with 
Bulwer Lytton, Byron, Oscar Wilde, Pater—the pattern was exist- 
ent in the personality of the author. Always, one might say, it 
was potential in the mood of the times. Influences from the 
genius of the author and the nature of society were reciprocal, yet 
there was no true balance. A Byron or a Goethe created figures 
of life which were neither truly autobiographical nor biographical, 
yet which reproduced themselves by thousands in later books and 
(much more significantly) in the temperaments, manners, philoso- 
phy, and actions of men of the next decade. 

Catholic literature, of any type whatsoever, is propagandistic. 
We do not conceal its nature, nor do we wish to pass it over the 
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counter in any masquerading guise. There is no great discovery 
on the part of a critic or reviewer, then, when he proclaims the 
warning that this novel or that play or some historical treatise 
written by a Catholic or embodying Catholic thought is propa- 
ganda for the Catholic Church. But there is a great discovery 
possible for the critic and reviewer, and it should be likewise 
shouted, namely, that a history or biography composed by an 
Episcopalian is Protestant propaganda; that a play by a Com- 
munist is Communistic propaganda; that a neo-pagan narrating 
a modern story is spreading immoralist propaganda. 

All forms of literature are propagandistic. If they were not, 
they would not be literature, and they would not have sincerity, 
and they would not be worth reading. In non-Catholic writing, 
materialism and naturalism and false philosophies, decadent 
estheticism, loose ethics and viciousness in immoralities, irreli- 
gion and atheism, are in varying degrees and with diverse inten- 
sities preached blatantly. Their culmination is Communism, 
the other straight road out of this world. 

The fact that two such men as John Henry Cardinal Newman 
and the late Canon Sheehan have each devoted an essay to the 
consideration of ‘‘English Catholic Literature’’ would seem to in- 
dicate the importance of this subject. To be sure, these two great 
men were not of one mind on the point, but neither were they 
infallible in literary judgments, and so one may safely discuss the 
relative values of their pronouncements. Cardinal Newman be- 
lieved that ‘‘one of the special objects which a Catholic university 
would promote is that of the formation of a Catholic literature in 
the English language. ... One undertaking, however, there is, 
which not merely does not, and need not, but unhappily cannot, 
come into the reasonable contemplation of any set of persons, 
whether members of a university or not, who are desirous of 
Catholicizing the English language; . . . and that is simply the 
creation of an English Catholic literature, for its classics have been 
given to England, and have been recognized as such, long since. . . 
English literature will ever have been Protestant.’’ Of course, 
the Cardinal naturally failed to see what Newman the writer was 
doing towards forming a new set of English classics that are as 
emphatically Catholic as English, but he surely had no grounds 
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sufficient for denying the literary touch to all his English-speaking 
posterity. Not all Catholics who speak English are still straitened 
round by English penal law, and what wonders may not freedom 
work even in the long despised and persecuted genus? 

The subject, ‘““The Catholic novel as the Catholic of to-day 
would want it,’ was evidently one to which the younger potential 
writers had given much thought. There was no doubt in the 
minds of the audience that on the whole the Catholic novel of 
past years was one that hardly filled the students of this genera- 
tion with enthusiastic approval. One heard, not from one speaker 
but in unanimous chorus, that the day of the namby-pamby, 
sentimental type of religious story was “‘out.’’ They were sick 
of the pale-faced heroine who rushed into the convent to save her 
soul, and they were equally annoyed at the fictionized padre who 
went about solemnly and sadly pinning holy medals on all and 
sundry. They were impatient of the books filled with characters 
who breathed soft amens at regular intervals—much more in the 
fashion of our non-Catholic brethren than ourselves, who seldom 
re hese white-blooded individuals outside of the pious novel’s 
pages. 

They voiced approval of such sturdy fare as “‘Father Malachy’s 
Miracle,’’ and held up as examples of courageous thinking and 
richly vital writing the works of Sigrid Undset. These young 
people appreciated the fact that novels in order to be Catholic 
need not introduce hymn singing in each paragraph, nor need 
they be about spirit-like creatures who are continually mumbling 
their beads or trying to convert the villain of the piece by sprin- 
kling holy water on him from every vantage point. They declared 
they wanted their novels Catholic in spirit; the problems attacked 
from Catholic principles but without necessarily mentioning, if 
possible, even the word Catholic. They resented the fact that 
most Catholic novelists forget they are dealing with human men 
and women, that these novelists seem to take it for granted that, 
since the characters are supposed to be Catholic, moral entangle- 
ments— or rather immoral entanglements—do not exist, that they 
have no problem except to get young Willie to eschew stronger 
expletives than ‘“‘Oh my gracious” or to have Aunt Aggie definitely 
decide to enter the Sisters of Charity. 
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The non-Catholic is as free as the air he breathes to choose or 
reject truth. He is in a ship, without a captain, bound for eter- 
nity, but who is there to care by what route he sail, whether he 
strike the hidden shoals and rocks of error, or happily strike 
harbor safely? 

“Far different is the position of the Catholic writer.’’ He be- 
lieves that here lies Truth, there Error. He has been taught to 
love and follow the one, to hate and shun the other, and He who 
said, “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life,” has given him a 
pilot against whom the gates of hell shall not prevail. That pilot 
is the Catholic Church, of which that same Divine Truth has 
said, ‘“He who hears you, hears Me,” that Church who like a good 
and tender mother watches jealously over the spiritual welfare of 
her children. Every word that comes from a Catholic pen is 
subject to her watchful scrutiny as well as to that of his own con- 
science. Should he ignore the warnings of the latter, there are 
still those critics, faithful sons of Holy Mother Church, to be 
faced, and worse still the terrible censures and spiritual strictures 
of that loving but stern Mother herself if he persist in his stub- 
bornness and error. Consequently, in all Catholic literature we 
always find a certain ‘‘beauty of restraint,” a careful exclusion of 
immorality, a circumspect drawing of ethical and philosophical 
lines: in a word, a true and chaste beauty. 

The Church does not put on sack-cloth and bemoan its errors; 
it quietly corrects them. That is just what civil governments 
usually do. The British Parliament did not loudly deplore the 
fatuity and wickedness of legislation which sent a girl to the scaf- 
fold a hundred years ago for stealing a yard of cloth to wrap her 
baby in; it merely repealed the statutes creating felonies, one by 
one. Mr. Coulton positively asserted that the Roman Church 
has never withdrawn, and can never withdraw, the doctrine that 
heresy is rightly punished with death. In a recent pamphlet he 
has handsomely acknowledged that he had overlooked the recent 
Codex Iuris Canonici, which made a clean sweep of that doctrine; 
one short Canon unobtrusively states that all censures and pen- 
alties not expressly mentioned in the Code are abrogated. It 
seems that the Roman Church does sometimes ‘‘retirer ce qu’elle 
a une fois dit.” But Mr. Coulton qualified his acknowledgment 
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with the remark that the Pope did this by one stroke of his pen— 
an inadequate description of the process—and that by another 
stroke of the pen he could restore the abrogated penalties. A 
reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement observed that it would 
be equally true, and equally to the point, to say that the British 
Parliament could revive the statute de haeretico comburendo. 


(To be continued) 











Character Education in Adolescence 
By Rupo.iF ALLErRS, M.D., PHD. 


VI. Vocational Guidance 


The problem of which vocation to follow becomes urgent in 
adolescence. Most of the youngsters have to decide on a job, 
because they will before long have to earn their living; the rest 
have at least to know what curriculum to chose. The problem 
is not an easy one to solve because of the many extrinsic factors 
which have to be considered (such as opportunities open, eco- 
nomic situation), and because of the intrinsic factors which are 
often even less clear than the extrinsic. 

Children have, as a rule, quite definite ideas of what they 
would like to become; their ideas are of course childish, and for 
the most part are determined by merely accidental conditions. 
Very rarely does a child really know what he would like to be, in 
so far as this is to be determined by his likings in his later life. 
Only a very exceptional degree of talent becomes manifest al- 
ready in childhood. Some famous mathematicians, composers, 
and other artists are known to have shown their genius in or be- 
fore early puberty. Generally, however, the ideas which children 
have regarding their future work are of no great importance. 
With adolescence setting in and the knowledge of reality becom- 
ing more concrete, the purely imaginative choice of work has to 
be replaced by considerations based both on actual opportunities 
and on personal gifts. But the adolescent has but a very in- 
complete knowledge of the world or of himself; and even this 
incomplete knowledge cannot be utilized because of its incon- 
stancy. Many adolescents do not know, accordingly, whither to 
turn; many let their choice be determined by mere accidents— 
by the advice of elders, by some job offered to them, by some 
opportunity which they or their elders believe they have discov- 
ered. 

Guidance in regard to the choice of work is, therefore, very nec- 
essary. Vocational guidance of youth is desirable, not only 
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because the young people do not know enough of the real op- 
portunities, but also because they do not know enough of them- 
selves. The leading idea of vocational guidance is, as is well 
known, to put the “right man in the right place.”” The assump- 
tion is that one has to find out the kind of work the single in- 
dividual is best fitted to do. Fitness depends on talent and on 
inclination. People usually work badly if they loathe their work, 
though loving it is no guarantee of efficiency. Furthermore, the 
criterion of inclination is not very reliable. Many people feel 
attracted by jobs they are not at all fitted to fill. One has only to 
remember the great number of people who want to become some 
kind of artist. There is, moreover, no certainty that people are 
attracted really by the work and not by some of its accidental 
features. It is not easy to detect the real reasons by which a 
person is induced to choose a certain kind of work, because these 
reasons may be hidden from the person himself. 

This is true, even in a special way, of adolescents. They know 
their minds even less than the average person does. The self- 
deceptions of youth are of a character somehow different from 
those common to an older age, but they are nevertheless there and 
are very influential. The statements which young people make 
regarding their inclinations have to be accepted with a good deal 
of distrust; their inclinations are subject to the same quick 
changes as everything else in their personality. But if one were 
to tell a youngster that he is mistaken in his purpose, that the 
work he chooses is not suited to him, and that before long he will 
have changed his mind, one would but supply a strong motive 
for his insisting on his choice. It is better to discuss the question 
in a matter-of-fact way, to explain all the objective sides of the 
problem, and let the young mind draw its own conclusions. It 
is often quite easy to guess at the true reasons—e.g., opposition, 
admiration, love of ‘‘glamour,”’ etc.—which have nothing at all to 
do with the real thing. But it would be wrong to tell the adoles- 
cent bluntly that he is misled by merely accidental features. 
Even if he is ready, for the moment, to accept such a statement, 
he is sure to return to his ideas, because his acquiescence in the 
criticism offered by a third person would amount to the recog- 
nition of his own inferiority and uncertainty. 
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Prior to all decision on a particular job, a man who is pre- 
paring for his life’s work must needs develop the right attitude 
towards work in general. The necessity for such an attitude is 
so obvious that one might almost dispense with its further dis- 
cussion. But it is worth while to devote some consideration to 
the nature of this attitude and to the ways of engendering it in 
the adolescent mind. Work means the production of values 
which last longer than the activity producing them; this factor 
distinguishes basically work from play. Work deals with reality, 
and therefore implies responsibility; play carries no responsi- 
bility, because winning and losing, or playing well or badly, has no 
influence on real life. Work means, furthermore, obedience to 
rules or laws; this feature is common to work and certain kinds 
of play, especially games. In so far as games teach man to obey 
rules and to serve for the sake of an impersonal aim, they may be 
helpful as a training for the life of work. But there is always the 
danger of taking too seriously things which are essentially unim- 
portant. By laying too much stress on games, one risks blurring 
the distinctions between reality and play. The right attitude 
towards work is based on the full acknowledgment of service and 
duty towards society orcommunity. Work is essentially codpera- 
tion; its full sense is accordingly not grasped when it is regarded 
only as a means for “making a living.” 

Vocational guidance is generally understood as a method de- 
vised for helping people to discover the right kind of work. It 
ought to be viewed in a broader sense, viz., as an educational 
influence towards developing the true idea of vocation. Voca- 
tion means being called to do a definite thing; but for this man 
has first to be ready to do something, not for himself but for the 
community. If this meaning of work is fully grasped, the prob- 
lem of deciding in favor of a particular job becomes less arduous. 

Developing the true sense of work is equivalent to developing a 
right understanding of responsibility. The adolescent is as 
yet far from a real understanding of responsibility. He is unable as 
yet to feel as a member of a community; being such a member 
means, in fact, being the equal—at least gua member—of all 
other members. But the community consists largely—and in 
so far as work is involved, nearly exclusively—of adults. The 
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adolescent, though fully aware of his developing into an adult, 
feels that he has not as yet attained that status; he does not fit in, 
because he is not sure of himself and, therefore, not sure of being 
as much as the others are. His attitude towards work is dic- 
tated, to a great extent, by his desire for superiority; it is, accord- 
ingly, very egotistic. The idea of work as a social duty does 
not appeal to him. 

The adolescent belongs, generally at least, to some kind of com- 
munity. There is the set of youngsters of which he is part, the 
sporting club of which he is a member, the classroom, etc. But 
these communities are of a rather special character: they are 
limited, shut in within definite borders; they pursue, if any, very 
limited aims. There is no immediate link between these groups 
and the larger community of the nation or of humanity. The 
goal of humanity or of society is too vague to impress the mind 
of the adolescents. Religious education may, indeed, prove very 
helpful by pointing out the glorious idea of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, an idea which the adolescent mind is quite capable of 
grasping, and which, when presented in the right manner, may 
even arouse not a little enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm is an attitude that the adolescent personality is 
very capable of assuming; it may, of course, easily lead adoles- 
cents astray, but it may also be used with great success. There is 
a tendency, to-day, to decry enthusiasm; a sedate, unenthusi- 
astic—to tell the truth, even a blasé—manner is much culti- 
vated by contemporary society. The adolescents, seeing this 
attitude in their elders, are very apt to adopt it because of the 
peculiarities of their own mentality. They have an extreme fear 
of seeming ridiculous; they are likewise afraid of showing their 
feelings; they are troubled by the intensity of their emotions 
which they do not understand. An attitude recommending 
unemotional behavior is, therefore, rather welcome. The cold- 
ness, the lack of interest, the overwrought egotism, the ex- 
aggerated materialism, the matter-of-fact attitude of our adoles- 
cents—all those characteristics which make it appear as if mod- 
ern youth had lost many of even the essential qualities that earlier 
times used to credit it with—are very often not spontaneous mani- 
festations of their true mind, but are artificially assumed as a 
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means of defense. They are meant to shelter the sensitivity of 
youth, to build up a wall behind which the uncertain and troubled 
mind may hide and feel secure from being disturbed by the inner 
revolutions and by the threats of reality. 

This state of the adolescent mind causes not seldom an atti- 
tude which becomes a serious obstacle for vocational guidance. 
The sophistication and hypocritical indifference which adoles- 
cents display induces them to make light of their inclinations and 
interests. Their minds are focused on the material side only; 
how to make money, how to gain influence, how to play a réle, 
etc., seems more important than how to become useful and how 
to make the best use of one’s personal qualities. A youngster 
may desire very much to study, to become a teacher, to do some 
special work, but he will not say so; he will even try to kill this 
inclination within himself, because he has come to think of it as 
nonsensical or as sentimental. The ideal of manhood is, to the 
mind of the adolescent, not of a person pursuing some goal with 
enthusiasm—not of one who believes in a mission, but of one who 
has attained success and a large income. This is a definite curse 
laid by some evil spirit on the world of to-day. It is nowhere as 
baneful as in the education of adolescents. How are we, who 
want to inculcate in the young souls the thirst for the ideal, the 
aspirations of lofty things, the reverence of truth, the admiration 
of all that is good and holy—how are we to overcome the seduc- 
tion exercised by the utterly materialistic, opportunistic, and 
hedonistic spirit pervading the whole modern life, public as well 
as private? 

It is a truism to assert that the general mentality is very much 
in need of reform. It is not less obvious that such a reform can 
be brought about only if we are able to reform the individual 
minds. We are evidently moving in a vicious circle. Difficult 
though it may be, we must nevertheless try to break through this 
circle. Influencing general mentality may be attempted by many 
means; it is not the task of education, which deals with individ- 
uals. A group or nation cannot be educated in the strict sense 
of the term; education, when spoken of in regard to a multitude 
of individuals, has but a metaphorical meaning. The one thing 
education can and must do is to exercise influence on individuals. 
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We have to combat in each individual the disastrous forces at 
work in the modern world. We have, therefore, to study every 
individual entrusted to our care and to discover the ways of ap- 
proach suited to his personality and the means by which to in- 
fluence him. 

Much may be gained already by letting the adolescent know 
that we do consider him as an individual. Few things are so 
distasteful to the adolescent—and for that matter to the older 
people, too—as being looked at as a ‘‘case’’ or the representative 
of a “type.”’ Much is expected, by many pedagogists, from 
typology; we hear of introverted and extraverted, of integrated 
and disintegrated, of cyclothymic and schizothymic types, and 
of quite a few others; and we are told that there are definite ways 
of dealing with a personality belonging to one of these types. 
Real personalities, however, are not sufficiently determined by the 
type they belong to, even if those types were clearly defined in 
each case, which in fact they are not. No real personality is 
exhaustively described by calling it by one of these names. Nor 
is the whole question of typology so far settled as to supply a 
reliable basis for educational endeavors. It is not at all sure 
whether these types are as constant as some would have them to 
be; it is quite possible, even probable, that the type may change 
in one person. By making out the kind of type an individual be- 
longs to, we get no more than just a very preliminary idea of his 
general mental set-up; we know practically nothing about his 
real self. Every pedagogue will, of course, profit by experience; 
when studying a new pupil, he is sure to recall someone he is re- 
minded of, a ‘‘case’”’ like the one he has before him; he will know 
that he has been confronted by similar problems already more 
than once. But this is not the same attitude as the one provoked 
by too great a trust in the “‘scientific’’ statements of typology. 
The pedagogue recalls an individual, or may be several indi- 
viduals, but not a type. 

Generalization is all right in science; it is wrong in art. But 
education, like practical medicine, is an art. A painter does not 
draw a picture of ‘‘the Indian’’; he portrays an individual per- 
son, this one Indian man, even though he may call his picture by 
a general name. The poet creates not a type, but a person, 
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though his play may be named ‘The Misanthrope.” The 
pedagogue deals with an individual person, though he may discuss 
the problems related to “the adolescent.’”’ Every individual is 
new, unique, not comparable to any other. Training has, there- 
fore, to be individualized to the very extreme. There is never 
enough of individualization. The greatest mistake education 
can become guilty of is a strict adherence to one pattern. 

Education is doomed the very moment it begins to become the 
slave of a definite pattern, however “progressive” it may claim 
to be. One may, of course, develop a certain technique of educa- 
tion; many things can be taught and learned. But the essence 
of pedagogy is nothing one can learn in the classroom, nothing 
that can be fully explained in treatises. Educational influence is 
based on the personal relation between the educator and the 
educated. The adolescents may have, as indeed they do have, 
many features in common; the basic attitude of uncertainty is 
present in each of them, though in different degrees and dif- 
ferently expressed. Notwithstanding this uniformity, we have 
to consider every boy or girl as a new problem in regard to study 
and to guidance. 

Adolescents are difficult, but they are promising too, especially 
if they are bright. Dullness of intellect is indeed the greatest 
handicap of education. A dull person may be trained in a more 
or less automatic manner; he never can be really educated, be- 
cause he is incapable of perceiving adequately the truths and 
the values. The obstacles arising from intellectual underde- 
velopment ought to warn us not to neglect the importance of 
reason in the education of character. 

Character depends mostly on will; but will in itself is blind 
unless enlightened by reason. Values, the goals of action, are 
not “felt,” but seen; the mind does not grope in the dark, but 
may pursue its aims in the full light of reason. There is not much 
hope for a true education of character as long as reason is held in 
scorn. It has been said unto man that he will know the truth, 
and that the truth will make him free. 











Medical Mission Work and Parish Societies 
(Concluded) 


By Epwarp F. Garescub, §.J., M.A. 


II. Development of Medical Mission Work 


To help sustain interest and to make its work better known, 
the Medical Mission Board issues a little publication, which can 
hardly be dignified by the name of a magazine, called the Medz- 
cal Mission News. It is chiefly intended to publish extracts 
from the missionaries’ letters and items about the medical mission 
work. The subscription to this magazine is almost nominal, 
being fifty cents a year for the five copies issued every other 
month, except in the summer time. However, the price is kept 
at this low rate and the magazine remains small, so as not to in- 
terfere with other publications in the field and to enable everyone 
to subscribe. It is an effective act of zeal on the part of parish 
societies to circulate this little sheet through the parish. It 
helps the society to keep up interest and to obtain new volunteers. 


The Purchase and Maintenance Fund 

Up to this time the Board has received providential aid to 
maintain its activities even during the depression, and incal- 
culably great service has been rendered to the missions. Only 
six years have passed since the property for the new headquarters 
at New York City was purchased. The purchase and alterations 
of the premises so as to make them suitable for the work have been 
carried through in the face of very difficult conditions. What is 
called the Purchase and Maintenance Fund has been set up from 
the contributions which go directly to the foundation of the 
headquarters and to its endowment, so that the income will suffice 
to cover current expenses. When this has been accomplished, 
the whole receipts of the Board will go to the medical missions. 


Impartial Largesses 
Meanwhile, many many tons of precious medical material have 
been sent out to missions all over the world. Great care is taken 
to be impartial in the distribution of this material. It is es- 
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pecially desired to help missionaries who have their headquarters 
in the United States and who go out from this country, but we 
are also much interested in home missions and hope to develop 
this phase of the work more and more. It may seem strange to 
some persons when we say that some home missions are just as 
much in need of medical mission work as are many of the foreign 
missions, but it is easy to see that this is actually the fact, when 
we consider that, though most of our fortunate country is very 
well organized from a medical standpoint, there still remain 
great tracts of country, especially in the West and the South- 
west, where medical attention and hospital facilities hardly exist. 


Medical Missions at Home 


Some of the missionaries who work among the Indians and 
among the Mexicans in the Southwest are constantly pleading for 
more medical supplies. It is hoped that some day the Board will 
be able to purchase and equip some motor vans, which will be 
fitted out as dispensaries and dental clinics and will be in care of 
physicians and dentists. These can travel into the remote re- 
gions of the country where no dentists or physicians live, and can 
do an immense deal to relieve the physical sufferings of the people 
of such localities, at the same time keeping in mind always the 
motto of the Board: ‘‘The body for the sake of the soul, the body 
and soul for God.” 

Similarly, a number of interesting medical missionary enter- 
prises can be set afoot in our larger cities as soon as workers and 
funds are available. In one of our cities the Medical Mission 
Circle has recently sponsored a Loan Bureau for medical supplies 
for the sick poor. When one of the members falls ill, it is often a 
severe hardship for a poor family to pay for the necessary in- 
struments and utensils for taking proper care of the patient. 
These supplies are often expensive, and they are of no use after 
the sickness is past unless another such emergency occurs. There 
is no reason, therefore, why each family should have to purchase 
them; on the other hand, the Lending Bureau can take them back, 
clean them thoroughly, sterilize them, and lend them out to an- 
other of the sick poor. The Board could secure this equipment 
at rates so low that they would astonish the ordinary buyer. 
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In general, the work of the Board in purchasing good materials 
at extraordinarily low prices is one of its valuable services to the 
missions, and this collective purchasing for the missions should 
result in the long run in the saving of millions of dollars to the 
mission funds. We calculate that the Medical Mission Board 
already saves about $100,000 a year to the missions, which means 
that if the missionaries themselves had to buy the supplies which 
we send them, it would cost them that sum. This, however, 
does not mean anywhere near so large an investment on the part 
of the Board itself, which sometimes purchases excellent supplies 
for one-tenth of what the missionary would have to pay for them 
and secures much of its supplies gratis. 


Educating Native Doctors and Nurses 


The next great development of this work will be the providing 
of medical and nursing care in the mission field. While it is all 
very well to encourage dispensaries and little hospitals, even 
where no medical or nursing profession exists, still as the missions 
develop and as the people become more and more used to expert 
care, it will be necessary to provide professional doctors and 
nurses for them. Moreover, to save the health and sometimes 
the lives of the missionaries themselves often requires this expert 
care. 

At the present time, the missionaries are often obliged to seek 
this help from doctors and nurses in Protestant mission hos- 
pitals, because the Protestant denominations raise huge funds 
for this purpose and send professional workers generously all 
over the mission field. So far it has been found impossible, 
however, to collect funds from Catholic sources to send out many 
medical workers. But a very excellent substitute for this is to 
be found in the plans of the Board to encourage the education of 
natives in the mission fields as doctors and nurses. There are 
many bright and fervent boys and girls in China, India, and other 
mission fields who would like very much to become doctors and 
nurses, if the educational opportunities were given them. It 
is our purpose to enlist the help of friends at home to establish 
burses for this purpose. The income from these burses will be 
sent to the Vicars Apostolic and other members of the hierarchy 
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in the mission lands who agree to choose a competent young can- 
didate who has already received the necessary preliminary edu- 
cation and gives promise of fervent Catholic zeal in the missions, 
and put him or her through medical or nursing school, preferably 
in the country itself. 

This plan has many advantages. To begin with, it is very 
much more economical than the sending of doctors and nurses 
from Europe and the United States. The full expenses for 
training a doctor in China in a good school of medicine, will 
probably be less than the cost of providing transportation for a 
doctor from New York City to China. Such a student will be 
acclimated. He will know the language of the country 
and all its customs. It will be impossible for him to be- 
come homesick because he is already at home, and, best of all, 
he will form a permanent addition to the Catholic body and will 
probably found a native Catholic family with a tradition of pro- 
fessional education, thus raising the whole level of the Catholic 
community. We hope very soon to begin this much needed work. 

The Holy Father is especially interested in this plan for edu- 
cating natives to be doctors and nurses, and the inspiration of this 
idea is his own zeal for the education of a native clergy. His 
Eminence, Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, the new Prefect of the 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, has also heartily 
approved of this plan and suggested that it would be well to 
begin with the establishment of schools of nursing, as these are 
easier to get set on foot and will be a great blessing to the mis- 
sions. Steps are therefore under way to carry out this part of 
the program. 


Speaking of Quinine and Aspirin 

Of course, there are many other interesting features of the work 
which can also be shared by parish societies, such as the special 
funds which we are establishing for the purchase of particularly 
needed medical supplies. In the course of a recent trip to Europe, 
I spent some days in Amsterdam, Holland, so as to hold fre- 
quent interviews with the heads of the great quinine establish- 
ment there. This establishment controls 97% of all the quinine 
output of the world, and it is an interesting history in itself to 
trace the development of this trade. When quinine was intro- 
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duced from South America into Europe by the Jesuit missionaries, 
a great trade in quinine bark began, but the natives of South 
America destroyed so many of the trees in their greedy effort to 
sell the bark that there was a danger that the world’s supply 
would be largely curtailed. Then, an enterprising Englishman 
collected a quantity of the seeds from South America and sold a 
pound of these seeds to the Dutch Government which experi- 
mented in the culture of quinine in Java. Of the 20,000 trees 
raised from these seeds, the yield was so marvellous that now the 
whole quinine trade depends on the Java bark for the drug. 
These quinine experts assured us that throughout the world at 
the present time, 700,000,000 people, over one-third of the human 
race, suffer from malaria, and the greatest number of these suf- 
ferers (often including the missionaries themselves) are in the 
mission fields. Even at the present rate of exchange, 6000 two- 
grain tablets of quinine, sugar-coated and packed in very con- 
venient receptacles can be purchased for the sum of about $20, 
and this includes transportation to the mission field. Of course, 
the quinine thus secured may not be sold commercially, but it 
is a God-send to the missionaries who desire to give it to their 
people. With the quinine fund which we are establishing, we 
hope to send millions of tablets of this precious substance to the 
missions. 

Another drug much in demand in the mission field is aspirin, 
which is as much sought for and appreciated by the mission people, 
as here in our own country. By special arrangement with the 
distributors, we can secure 1000 five-grain tablets of aspirin for 
90 cents, and the fund we are raising for this purpose will, we hope, 
supply the missionaries also with millions of these useful tablets. 


The Vastness of the Harvest 

It is difficult to imagine the huge sum total of human suffering 
relieved and the many deeds of charity made possible by these 
donations of medicines and medical supplies. If we try to 
imagine thousands of dispensaries and hospitals scattered in 
primitive districts where there are no other hospitals, dispensaries, 
or even drug stores for hundreds of miles, we can realize in what 
throngs the people come to these dispensaries, walking many 
miles to secure medicines for themselves or their friends. Many 
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of them are ill with deadly tropical diseases which can be cured 
by the administration of proper remedies; some of the children 
are suffering from infection of the eyes which can be relieved by a 
few treatments of an antiseptic solution, thus preserving the sight 
which would otherwise be entirely lost. Thus we can faintly 
imagine the total of corporal works of mercy made possible in 
this way. But the unanimous testimony of the missionaries 
shows us that the spiritual fruits of this medical mission work are 
even greater. Asin Our Lord’s time, compassion for the sick and 
the healing of the afflicted furnish a golden key which opens 
men’s hearts to Christian teachings. Villages and whole country- 
sides who resist determinedly the efforts of the missionaries to 
preach to them, yield and follow him like lambs when they see 
his sympathy for their sufferings. The Sister who can give out 
little boxes of medicine to the people wins their attention to the 
teaching of Catechism as in no other way. Besides the many 
thousands of conversions of adults, the baptism of children is 
made possible through gaining access to the homes. One Sister 
reported that she sometimes baptizes seventy dying babies in one 
day in consequence of her medical ministrations. The number 
of sick relieved and the number of conversions brought about by 
medical mission work, as reported by the missionaries who are 
beneficiaries of the Board, are astonishing, while the constantly 
increasing appeals for aid to establish, to maintain and to increase 
medical work in many missions all over the world are a convincing 
proof of the usefulness of the work in saving souls. 

We trust that these details will appeal to the many directors of 
parish activities who are seeking a means of adding to the interest 
of the work of their members without taking them away from 
essential activities. They will find an effective means of medical 
mission work, and we shall welcome any questions which they 
may propose tending further to explain the work. It is true that 
our American parishes, powerful and active, are the great reliance 
for the development of such a charity and are its munificent 
benefactors. But it is equally true that the medical missions 
have a service to offer our parishes which is important beyond 
ordinary powers of conception. 

A recent development of the work of the Catholic Medical 
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Mission Board has been an establishment of what has been called 
The Blue Cross Club and Circle. Both adults and children can 
work for the missions in something the same way as the members 
of the Red Cross Society work for the unfortunate. A Roman 
Cross has been chosen for the emblem instead of the equilateral 
cross of the Red Cross emblem, and the color blue was selected 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin. The Blue Cross Societies can be 
established in parishes and schools, either as sections of other 
societies or as independent groups. Their organization is simple, 
consisting of the usual officers, the president, secretary, and treas- 
urer. The Medical Mission Manual will give full instructions 
for their activities which consist in making bandages and dress- 
ings for the missions, collecting samples of medicines, instru- 
ments and equipment from doctors’ offices, and the securing of 
supplies for the women and girls making garments for the sick 
poor. These activities involve no great expenditure either of 
time or money. 

One of the great developments of Catholic Medical Mission 
work has been the establishment of a new Community by the 
late Cardinal Hayes—the Daughters of Mary, Health of the 
Sick—to work for the medical interests of the missions, both in 
the United States and in other lands. This Community, which 
is of course entirely independent of the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board itself and is under the authority of the Archbishop of New 
York, will be interesting to the members of the clergy, particu- 
larly because Catholic girls so often ask for guidance in choosing 
a Community and because the mission spirit is so strong to-day 
among our Catholic young folk. His Holiness, the late Pope 
Pius XI sent the Community a special blessing. His Eminence 
Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, has also expressed his great 
appreciation and his hopes that its activities may bring a wide- 
spread blessing to the missions. 

The Sisters have now been working for the medical missions 
for some years, during which time all the vast quantities of 
medicine, instruments and bandages, and other medical supplies 
which have been sent to many missions throughout the world 
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have passed through their hands and have been packed under 
their supervision. At the same time they have received a very 
careful religious training to fit them for their work, and are now 
planning to carry out the second part of their activities, namely, 
the establishment of a teaching hospital with a school of nursing 
in the mission field. 

The greatest service, however, which it is hoped the new 
community will render to the missions, is in training the native 
women to be skilled nurses, and afterwards, some of them, doctors 
and even surgeons, and also well-trained professional catechists, 
who can and will instruct in the true religion those to whom they 
minister. This it plans to do by preparing and sending out some 
of its members, primarily to establish centrally located schools 
of nursing in mission districts, and afterwards a centrally located 
school of medicine, where, under the supervision of the Sisters, 
competent native women will receive an education that will fit 
them for this work. 

These are some of the new features in the Community of the 
Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick. So far as is known, no 
other community has adopted as its primary purpose the pro- 
motion of the education of nurse-catechists and doctor-catechists 
in mission districts. Not a few of the devoted communities 
already existing have taken the training of nurses as one of their 
activities. Usually these communities have first thought of 
employing their members in the care of the sick, then have 
established hospitals for this purpose, and then have trained 
native women in these hospitals as nurses. But the new com- 
munity plans first of all to aim at the establishment of a school 
of nursing, and that of a special kind; namely, to train visiting 
nurses, and maternity nurses, to go to the homes of the people 
under systematic supervision and care for them and teach them 
right ways of physical living, while, at the same time, they 
instruct them in Catholic faith and principles. To do this, its 
members will establish a small hospital limited to the require- 
ments for teaching, and planned and equipped for that purpose. 

Their professional training is also an object of great solicitude, 
and it is hoped to enable them to bring the best fruits of our own 
country’s professional knowledge and skill to mission districts. 
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Their graduates will work in organized groups, keeping in touch 
with their school and in accord with the government service of 
the localities. Those of the hierarchy in mission lands who have 
learned of the plans of the community have spoken and written 
in a way that ensures them a welcome in many places when they 
are ready to begin. But it will still be some years before they 
will be prepared to make their first foundation. 








Penal Law of the Code 


By STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Offenses Committed in Ecclesiastical Elections 


A college which knowingly elects an unworthy person is auto- 
matically deprived for that particular election of the right to hold 
a new election. 

Individual electors who knowingly failed to observe the es- 
sential form of election may be punished by the Ordinary in pro- 
portion to their guilt. 


Clerics or lay persons who knowingly present or nominate an 
unworthy person, forfeit in that one instance the right of nomi- 
nation or presentation (Canon 2391). 

In the United States the application of the foregoing Canon is 
limited to the body of diocesan consultors and to the Chapters 
in Religious organizations, for there are no other colleges or bod- 
ies that have the right to elect persons for ecclesiastical offices. 
If a person is unworthy for the office and has nevertheless been 
elected with the full knowledge of the facts, the election is null 
and void, and the electors are punished by automatic deprivation 
of the right to elect another person for that office. The penalty 
does not extend to future elections but is limited to the one elec- 
tion. 

Canon 2391 does not explain what is meant by an “‘unworthy”’ 
person. Commentators interpret the term to mean that he who 
does not have the qualifications required by law for the respective 
office is considered unworthy. A man may be of the highest 
moral goodness, and yet be considered unworthy in the sense of 
the law, because he does not have the other requirements (e.g., 
the age fixed by law, a scholastic degree in theology or Canon Law, 
etc.). A man, then, is worthy in the canonical sense of the term 
if he has the qualifications required by law for the respective office 
to which he is to be elected. The law rules that the body of 
electors lose the right to elect if they knowingly vote for an un- 
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worthy person. Ignorance of the qualifications required by law 
is not admitted, because the electors are bound to acquaint 
themselves with the law in the matter. Ignorance of notorious 
facts is not admitted in law as an excuse. There is a twofold 
notoriety: (1) notoriety of fact, which consists in this, that the 
act which makes one unworthy for election to the office is pub- 
licly known and was done under such circumstances that it can- 
not be concealed by any subterfuge, nor excused by any excuse 
admitted in law; (2) notoriety of law, which arises from the fact 
that the ecclesiastical judge or superior has taken legal action 
against an offender, and punished him with a penalty that makes 
him unworthy to be elected to the office in question. If the law 
in the case grants the right of appeal, and the condemned person 
makes use of it, the notoriety of law concerning the offense is 
established only after the final condemnation by the court of 
appeal. The general rule is that excommunicated, suspended or 
interdicted persons are not fit subjects for election to offices when 
these censures are notorious by notoriety of fact or by notoriety 
of law (that is, condemnation by the competent judge or superior). 
Notorious apostates, heretics and schismatics cannot, as is evi- 
dent, be elected to ecclesiastical offices. Persons who have com- 
mitted an offense to which the law attaches the penalty of dep- 
rivation of passive vote, cannot be elected when such penalty 
is either notorious by notoriety of fact or by condemnation or 
declaration of the judge or superior. When the body of electors 
loses the right to elect in penalty for attempting to elect an un- 
worthy person, the right to appoint a person for the office devolves 
on the ecclesiastical superior who had the right to confirm the 
election, as is stated in Canon 178. If the law does not require 
confirmation of some election and the electors lose the right to 
elect, the law will, as a rule, point out to whom the right of ap- 
pointing a person to the office goes; if no provision is made in 
the law, recourse must be had to the Holy See. 

To ascertain whether a person has the required qualifications 
for election to an office, one must consult the general and the 
particular law concerning the office that is to be conferred by 
election, for there are different requirements for different offices, 
besides the general qualifications for all ecclesiastical offices. 
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The only important office which is filled by election of a body of 
secular priests, the diocesan consultors, is the election of an ad- 
ministrator of the diocese when it becomes vacant by death of 
the Ordinary or by action of the Holy See (e.g., acceptance of 
resignation, transfer to another diocese, etc.). The qualifica- 
tions for the office of administrator of a diocese are enumerated 
in Canon 434. The Canon reads: 

“The vicar-capitular (the administrator gets this title in the 
Code because ordinarily the Cathedral Chapter elects him) must 
be a priest, fully thirty years of age, and must not have been 
elected, nominated or presented to the vacant see in question 
(in the United States there is no election, nomination or presen- 
tation of bishops). 

“The vicar-capitular should be a doctor or licentiate in the- 
ology or Canon Law, or at least well versed in these sciences; 
his character must be blameless, and he must possess piety and 
soundness of doctrine combined with prudence. 

“Tf the man elected does not have the requirements demanded 
in the first paragraph of this Canon, the archbishop—or, in case 
of the vacancy of the archbishopric, the senior suffragan bishop 
of the province—shall appoint a vicar (administrator) as soon as 
he learns of the invalid choice. The acts of the man who was 
elected by the Chapter (consultors) are by the very law invalid” 
(Canon 434). 

In the elections held by Religious organizations attention has 
to be paid not only to the general laws of the Code but also to 
the special laws of their rule and constitutions in order to ascer- 
tain the qualifications required for the various offices. The gen- 
eral rule of Canon 2391 deprives the Chapter of Religious of the 
right to elect if they knowingly attempted to elect a person who 
did not possess the qualifications demanded by either the general 
law or their respective special law (i.e., the rule and constitutions). 


Failure to Observe Essential Form of Election 


The second section of Canon 2391 rules that the Ordinary may 
punish the individual electors who knowingly failed to observe 
the essential form of election. The punishment is a so-called 
undetermined penalty of law; its extent is to be proportioned to 
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the guilt of the offender. It is not stated here what is meant by 
the essential form of election. Generally speaking, the formali- 
ties of the election which the law commands to be observed under 
pain of invalidity constitute the essential form of the election. 
Thus, Canon 169 reads: “A vote is null and void unless it is: 
(1) free, wherefore a vote is invalid if, through grave fear or de- 
ceit, the voter was led directly or indirectly to cast his vote for 
a certain person, or for several persons separately; (2) secret, 
certain, absolute, and determinate. Conditions attached to a vote 
before the election are to be ignored.’”’ Canon 170 rules that 
nobody can validly vote in his own favor. Canon 171, §3, de- 
clares the voting invalid if some voter has put into the election 
box or urn more than one ballot, so that the number of ballots 
cast is greater than the number of voters. Canon 165 rules that, 
if one who does not belong to the body of electors is admitted to 
cast a vote, the election is null and void. On the contrary, if 
one of the body of voters is disqualified from voting because of a 
canonical penalty, and he is admitted to vote, not the election 
but only his vote is invalid; and therefore if his vote was required 
to make the necessary plurality of votes, the election is invalid. 
As to those excluded through canonical penalties, the election 
is rendered invalid in case only that a person excommunicated by 
declaratory or condemnatory sentence is knowingly admitted by 
the other voters to cast a vote (Canon 167, §2). These are the 
most important regulations of the common law on elections and 
may be said to constitute the essential form of the canonical 
election. 

The members of the electoral body who through deliberate non- 
observance of the essential form of election have caused its in- 
validity and consequent confusion and delay in arriving at an 
election, are to be punished by the Ordinary. Who is that Or- 
dinary? In Canon Law the bishop of a diocese and other ec- 
clesiastics in charge of territories that do not belong to any 
diocese and the major Religious Superiors in exempt clerical 
organizations of Religious men are called Ordinaries. The 
local Ordinaries preside at the elections of some Religious com- 
munities (nuns in solemn vows, Canon 506, all congregations of 
women in simple vows, Canon 506, §4; in diocesan congregations 
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of men, the Superior pointed out by the constitutions presides). 
In the exempt clerical orders and congregations the major Su- 
periors are Ordinaries with ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the in- 
ternal and external forum over their subjects. The Code wishes 
to state that, whatever Ordinary presides, he is to punish the 
electors who deliberately failed to observe the essential form of 
election. In Chapters in which there is no presiding Ordinary, 
the rule of Canon 2391, § 2, does not apply. One must consult 
the constitutions of the respective Religious organizations to as- 
certain how that offense is to be dealt with. 

The third and last section of Canon 2391 has no application in 
the United States, because there are no clerics and laymen who 
have the right to present or nominate persons for ecclesiastical 
offices. In many of the old Christian countries the right to pre- 
sent or nominate men to certain ecclesiastical offices was enjoyed, 
and still is enjoyed to a certain extent, by ecclesiastics and by 
laymen. The law before the present Code recognized the right 
of patronage that was acquired by persons who gave the land for 
the building of a church, or who built the church or endowed it. 
In recognition of such generosity, the Church did give those 
persons the right to nominate or present to the bishop the cleric 
who was to be the rector of the church. The Code of Canon Law 
did not abolish a right of patronage that had been acquired before 
the Code came into force, but it did declare that in future no such 
right can be acquired anywhere in the Church. Canons 1448- 
1471 deal with the right of patronage. In the United States 
attempts have been made in the past to obtain the right of 
patronage. Pope Julius II had granted the Spanish kings the 
right of patronage over all parishes of their possessions in Amer- 
ica. After the cession of Louisiana to the United States the 
rights of the Spanish Crown ceased (Ayrinhac, ‘‘Administrative 
Legislation in the Code of Canon Law,” n. 286). However, not 
only in the former Spanish possessions but also in other parts of 
the United States the trustees as the legal owners of the parish 
property claimed the right to appoint and remove pastors (as in 
the case of St. Peter’s parish, New York City, in the year 1786). 
The First Provincial Council of Baltimore, in 1829, saw itself 
forced to take a firm stand against the claim of the right of pa- 
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tronage by the trustees, and to declare that nowhere in the 
United States was the right of patronage to be recognized by the 
bishops. That Decree is repeated in the Decrees of the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore (nn. 182-184). 


Simony in the Conferring and Accepting of Ecclesiastical 
Offices, Benefices, Dignities 

Without prejudice to the precept of Canon 729, persons who 

commit simony in any ecclesiastical office, benefice, or dignity 

incur the following penalties: 

(1) they automatically incur excommunication reserved sim- 
ply to the Apostolic See; 

(2) they are automatically deprived tor ever of any right they 
may have had to elect, present, or nominate; 

(3) if they are clerics, they shall in addition be suspended 
(Canon 2392). 

Canon 729, here referred to, states: ‘“While the penalties of 
law remain, the simoniacal contract is null and void; and if 
simony is committed in connection with benefices, offices or dig- 
nities, the subsequent conferment is likewise void, even though 
the simony was committed by a third person and without the 
knowledge of the person who obtained the benefice, office, etc., 
provided it was not done fraudulently to render the appointment 
of the other invalid or done against his protest. Wherefore, (1) 
before any sentence of the judge, the thing given and accepted 
simoniacally must be returned—if such restitution is possible and 
can be done without irreverence to the spiritual thing—and the 
benefice, office or dignity must be vacated; (2) the person who 
through simony obtained the benefice, office, etc., does not be- 
come the owner of the income; if he has received the income in good 
faith, it is left to the prudent judgment of the judge or the Ordinary 
to condone the income thus received, either in whole or in part.”’ 

Simony is defined by the Code of Canon Law (Canon 727) as 
the deliberate will and intention to buy or sell spiritual things 
for a temporal price. The agreement to give something of tem- 
poral value (goods, services) in exchange for spiritual things need 
not be a formal bilateral contract. A tacit agreement of the 
two parties is simony. Though it is true that in the external 
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forum the will or intention to buy or sell things spiritual for tem- 
poral values must be proved before one can be adjudged guilty 
of simony, Canon 728 rules that simony is committed if cir- 
cumstantial evidence proves the simoniacal intention. Every 
student of church history knows of the tremendous struggle that 
the Papacy during the Middle Ages made against simony, es- 
pecially in the buying and selling of ecclesiastical offices and 
benefices. Severe laws were enacted against every form of 
simony, and in the Code of Canon Law have come down to our 
times some of the more important regulations against simony. 
Though the Supreme Authority of the Church conquered most 
of the simoniacal abuses, there always remains the danger com- 
ing from human greed for money and the things that money can 
procure; and consequently there remains the temptation to 
employ even the sacred things of religion to satisfy this human 
greed. That is the reason why the Church has to counteract 
the evil tendency by her laws in these days as well as in the past. 

Canon 2392 which we are here explaining does not deal with 
simony in general, but with simony committed in the conferring 
or the acquisition of ecclesiastical benefices, offices, or dignities. 
In the first place, there is an 7pso facto excommunication reserved 
to the Apostolic See modo simplici against all who commit 
simony in any ecclesiastical offices, benefices or dignities. In the 
law in force before the Code it was necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the various ways in which simony can be committed—for 
example, by verbal agreement, by actual offer and acceptance of 
the temporal thing given for the spiritual, the so-called mental 
simony in which the evil intention was hidden in the mind, and 
finally, the confidential simony which meant that someone was 
conferring or procuring the conferment of a benefice for another 
with the understanding that the incumbent would resign it later 
on in favor of some specified person or would share with another 
part of the revenue of the benefice. The Constitution A postolice 
Sedis, which formed the penal Code of the Church before the 
promulgation of the present Code of Canon Law, had an auto- 
matic excommunication reserved simply to the Apostolic See 
against those who were guilty of either real (giving and receiving 
without verbal agreement) or confidential simony in connection 
with any benefice. 
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The Code of Canon Law does not specify in the penalties of 
Canon 2392 any particular kind of simony; the penalties are 
enacted against simony, no matter in what form it is com- 
mitted. The Code extends the penalty beyond the law of the 
Constitution A postolice Sedis by punishing simony not only in 
reference to benefices but to all ecclesiastical offices and dignities. 
The term “‘offices” is explained by the Code in Canon 145, where 
it is stated that in the broad sense of the term an ecclesiastical 
office is any employment which is legitimately exercised for a 
spiritual purpose. In the strict sense, an ecclesiastical office 
means a stable position created either by the divine or the ec- 
clesiastical law, conferred according to the rules of the sacred 
canons, and entailing some participation at least in ecclesiastical 
power of either orders or jurisdiction. In law the term “‘ec- 
clesiastical office’ is used in the strict sense, unless the context 
clearly indicates the contrary (Canon 145, §2). In Canon 2392 
the term ‘‘offices’”’ is to be understood in the strict sense, because 
there is no clear indication in the Canon that it is to be taken 
in the broad sense. Some commentators of the Code (e.g., Sole, 
“De Delictis et Poenis,’’ n. 457) stress the term “in quibuslibet 
officiis’’ to include offices in the broad sense. 

As to simony in the conferring of benefices, there is one kind 
only of benefices in the United States, namely, parishes. Even 
these were not benefices in the canonical sense of the term before 
the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law. The dignities men- 
tioned here together with offices and benefices have reference to 
the principal members of Cathedral Chapters; the number of 
dignities in those Chapters depends on the will of the Apostolic 
See, to which the erection of dignities in Chapters is reserved. 
Where there are no Chapters of canons, there is but one dignity 
in the diocese, namely, the office of vicar-general, for the vicar- 
general has precedence over all dignities and canonries in the di- 
ocese; he is the first of the clergy and precedes all except titular 
bishops, and, if the vicar is himself a titular bishop, he precedes 
even these. 

It is generally said by canonists that the term “‘dignity’’ means 
an eminent office to which jurisdiction in the external forum is 
attached. In ancient times the archdeacon was the first dignitary 
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after the bishop of the diocese, and next to him was the arch- 
priest. The archdeacon was in virtue of his office vicar-general 
in the diocese, and his jurisdiction was practically independent 
of the bishop, though the law did exempt certain things from the 
archdeacon’s authority and reserved it to the bishop exclusively. 
In many instances the appointment of the archdeacon was not 
in the hands of the bishop, but was made either by election of the 
Cathedral Chapter or by appointment of a king who had received 
such privilege from the Holy See. The bishops, as Wernz-Vidal 
(“Jus Decretalium,’’ De Personis, n. 634) point out, resolved to 
take the independent government of the diocese out of the hands of 
the archdeacon and to manage the affairs of the diocese through 
men of their own choice whom they could appoint or remove at 
will. Wherefore, from the twelfth century the bishops began 
appointing an official who had to attend to the affairs of the dio- 
cese in the name and by the authority of the bishop, and who 
later on was called the vicar-general. That practice became 
quite general and was indirectly approved by the Holy See 
through the regulations made in the Liber Sextus and in the Cle- 
menting of the Corpus Iuris Canonici. 

The Fourth Lateran Council, in 1215, is said by some canon- 
ists (e.g., Santi, ‘‘Prelectiones Iuris Canonici,”’ I, p. 229) to have 
given the bishops authority to appoint a vicar-general. However, 
the regulation of the Council referred to by the authors speaks of 
appointing a vicar to take care of some part of the diocese where 
there are people of foreign languages and customs who cannot 
be properly instructed and cared for spiritually except by men 
who are familiar with those peculiar conditions (Decretales 
Gregorii IX, cap. 14, lib. I, tit. 31). 

By the time that the Council of Trent was held, the custom of 
appointing vicars-general had been well established, and the 
office of the archdeacon had become less important. The Coun- 
cil of Trent took out of the hands of the archdeacon (cfr. Session 
XXIV, chapter 20, On Reformation) some of his former powers 
and gave them to the Ordinary exclusively. The Code of Canon 
Law not only approves of the appointment of a vicar-general, but 
prescribes that ‘whenever the proper government of the diocese 
demands it, the bishop should appoint a vicar-general, who 
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shall enjoy ordinary jurisdiction in the entire diocese. The 
vicar-general’s appointment is left to the free choice of the bishop, 
who can also remove him at will’’ (Canon 366). 

If simony is committed in the appointment to ecclesiastical 
offices, benefices or dignities, the guilty persons are punished with 
ipso facto excommunication reserved simply to the Apostolic See. 
The accomplices in the offense are not specially mentioned as in- 
curring the same penalty; they were mentioned in the law pre- 
vious to the Code (in the Constitution Apostolice Sedis, n. 
IX, ‘““Excommunicationes late sententis Romano Pontifici re- 
servatz”). From the fact that the Code in Canon 2392 does not 
mention the accomplices, some commentators draw the con- 
clusion that the principal perpetrators of simony only are ex- 
communicated. The Code of Canon Law, before enacting pen- 
alties for certain defined crimes or offenses, lays down some gen- 
eral principles which are to be applied to all the specified offenses 
and their penalties. One of these general principles is that on 
codéperation in an offense. It is not necessary, therefore, that 
the Code should speak of the participants in each of the individ- 
ual offenses. The principle of the present Canon Law is that all 
persons who take part in the commission of an offense by word or 
action to such an extent that the offense would not have been 
committed without their coéperation, are liable to the penalties 
for the offense (Canon 2209, § 3). 

Besides the penalty of excommunication, the persons commit- 
ting simony in reference to offices, benefices, or dignities are de- 
prived ipso facto for all future time of the right of election, pres- 
entation, or nomination. The deprivation of the right of elec- 
tion, etc., has probably reference only to the office concerning 
which simony was committed, as Blat (‘“‘De Delictis et Poenis,” 
n. 237) holds. If the persons committing simony in the appoint- 
ment to ecclesiastical offices, benefices, or dignities are clerics, 
the Code commands the ecclesiastical superior to suspend them. 
The penalty of supension is not incurred automatically, but is 
a ferendz sententiz punishment. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Woman’s Position in the Third Reich 


In its issue of December 25, La Vie Intellectuelle examines the all- 
important question of the position of woman in the Germany of Hitler. 
Officially at least, there no longer exists in Germany a feminist move- 
ment, just as there are no longer any student corps or different Lander 
(viz., separate States), or different political parties. There appears to 
be a very real difference in the attitude towards woman between the 
Fihrer and the Nazi party as such. Rosenberg, the party’s official 
philosopher, speaks of woman with contempt: ‘‘Woman, by herself, 
has no Ego!... All that can be called in any way ‘great,’ is man’s work,” 
he writes rather ungallantly. ‘Woman does not think!’ These views 
are poles apart from the ideas which had been gaining ground since 1865, 
and which only gathered further momentum after Versailles. German 
feminists claimed complete political and social equality with men, in- 
cluding not only the vote but the possibility of occupying a seat in the 
nation’s legislative assembly. 

With almost paradoxical daring the Fuhrer adopted a reactionary atti- 
tude. His first care, as Rosenberg puts it, was to emancipate woman 
from the ‘‘feminist emancipation.’”’ Before all else, woman must be re- 
stored to her rightful place in the nation. “There is no better element 
of stability than woman; a sure instinct warns her of what it is that 
preserves the race. ... Our feminist movement has not for its slogan 
the idea of a struggle against man, but that of a joint struggle with 
man.’ Thus Hitler at Nuremberg, September 8, 1934. And again: 
“The idea of female emancipation is no more than an invention of the 
Jewish mind.” But there have been protests against these statements 
even from ardent Nazi women. One of these is a striking argumenium 
ad hominem, for it is to the effect that the Nazi treatment of women was 
a return to the “Mediterranean” conception of her position—that is, 
the Jewish, Latin, in a word, the non-Nordic view. 

Hitler overrides all protests in his attempt at restoring woman to her 
natural place in the nation, namely, the family, an institution which, at 
the moment when he seized power, was undergoing a process of rapid 
decomposition largely owing to female labor away from the home and 
the feverish pursuit of the “liberal” careers by the others. To this must 
be added a revolt on a terrifying scale against religion and the morality 
it inculcates. In this moral debacle “‘Jewish and Mediterranean”’ in- 
fluences undoubtedly played a considerable part. 
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“Your body is yours—do with it what you like; woman exists, made 
for herself.’”’ Such advice undermined the very foundations of all mor- 
ality, and in particular those of the family. The result was an alarming 
decrease in the birth rate, so much so that a statistician has calculated 
that at the rate then in progress Berlin would have a population of 0 
inhabitants in 2100! In the period immediately after the war 40% of 
all marriages were childless, but whereas at least 30% produced only one 
child, the number of illegitimate births rose enormously, and this among 
the young and even the very young. Thus, “according to the medical 
report in one girls’ school, 63% of the pupils entertained relations not 
at all platonic, and 47% suffered from diseases not easily confessed. 
Out of a total of 752, one hundred were in a condition usually described 
as ‘interesting,’ but not so by any means in this instance.” 

A reaction was bound to ensue, and it did at an early date. It began 
with the various youth movements, until in 1931 the Women’s National 
Socialist Union was formed. Its avowed aim is the production of a 
new type of German woman modelled on the German women of pre- 
Christian days, who are said to have been “‘lovers of their home, active, 
proud of their complete equality with men, heroic, . . . and knowing 
how to hate!” To these qualities Christianity has added the element 
of tenderness, which the new German woman must likewise assimilate. 
Co-education was abolished. The B.D. M. (Bund Deutscher Madchen) 
was created and pressure brought to bear on parents to have their 
daughters enrolled. ‘‘A lady of Hamburg,” the author of the paper 
writes, “told me that when she showed unwillingness to let her daughter 
join the B. D. M.., the latter forced her to give her consent by threaten- 
ing to denounce her to her teachers” (the daughter was twelve years 
old). In other words, the child is withdrawn from the influence of her 
mother practically from the age of four. Both at school and at the 
B. D. M. the girl receives such physical training as will make her healthy 
and robust. The sense of morality, responsibility and sacrifice is like- 
wise inculcated, whilst religion is relegated into the background as some- 
thing only useful in the measure in which it concurs in the glorification 
of Germany. To all this is now added what amounts in practice to com- 
pulsory service or labor for a period of six months, which may be put 
in at any time between 14 and 21, and may take the form of domestic 
service or even of field labor. Henceforth a University course is only 
for the few, for an élite possessed of a kind of vocation. On the one 
hand, there is a great need of many teachers, whilst on the other “the 
learned woman is proscribed as superfluous, not to say dangerous.” 

However, woman’s true calling is motherhood. What, then, of the un- 
married? For them too the Nazi Government has useful work. Instead 
of encumbering the masculine professions, their task will be that of 
nursing, guiding, ‘‘miothering” others. For the married, on the other 
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hand, there are schools in which the young housewife is taught the art 
of running a home and the no less important one of shopping, for in view 
of Germany’s economic condition it is of the utmost importance that 
the housewife should not purchase exotic fruits or foreign materials 
(soaps, perfumes, etc.); in this way her home will become another 
rampart for Germany. Special laws have been passed with a view to 
encouraging fruitful marriages, and nothing is left undone in order “‘to 
restore to woman a taste for the child.’”” Day by day, the young mothers, 
or the mothers of the future, are told that motherhood is woman’s 
supreme fulfillment. To be a mother is self-realization and the play of 
every virtue. 

The tragedy is that, while there is much that is good in this attempt 
at rehabilitating the family, the whole scheme is vitiated by a funda- 
mental wrong; for whilst on the one hand he emancipates woman from 
the thraldom of the factory, the Fuhrer forces her into the ranks of the 
Nazional-Sozialistische Frauenschaft, and whilst he extols the value and 
virtue of the family as the most solid basis of ordered society, he de- 
stroys it by taking the child from its mother at the age of four to place 
it instead under the tutelage of the State. 


Nationalism and Internationalism 


In its issue of January 7, Civilta Cattolica studies the problem of 
nationalism and internationalism, those two extremes of a question which 
draws so much attention to itself in these days. There are those who 
practically deify the race or the nation, and make of patriotism, or rather 
racism, the supreme criterion of human values. On the other hand, 
another school condemns and reprobates a whole world of sentiment and 
tradition which links man to a given group of other humans. Truth, 
of course, lies mid-way between these two extremes. It is evident that 
there exists a fundamental resemblance as well as distinctive particu- 
larities between various groups of human beings. Humanitarian inter- 
nationalism must not be confused with the natural sympathy with our 
fellow-men which is so deeply implanted in our nature by the Creator 
Himself. The former was already known to the Stoics of old, but its 
real growth began with the encyclopedists of the eighteenth century. 
Thus, it came about that Renan could define the word ‘“‘country”’ or 
“fatherland” as a body of prejudices, of antiquated ideas, whilst Spencer 
sees in it an empty and false notion of which a superior civilization should 
have rid itself long ago. 

History contradicts these theories most emphatically, for it shows 
that the distribution of mankind into nations is as old as history itself. 
Nor is it the result either of voluntary or accidental causes, for these 
might be repressed or diverted into other channels; on the contrary, it 
is due to the spontaneous play of inborn forces and impulses which can- 
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not be repressed for any length of time. Hence, “‘no evolution or civil 
progress can ever hinder the activity or stop the progress of these forces, 
so that, just as in the past man’s social life has evolved within clearly 
defined ethnical groups, so will the same process be repeated in the 
future.” 

Nation and fatherland are not a prejudice, a figment of the human 
mind; still less are they a convenient screen for the egotistic aims of 
capitalists bent on exploiting the proletariate. On the contrary, they 
are based on profound and inevitable laws which cannot be torn out of 
human nature. The love of race, nation and country is so instinctive, 
strong, tenacious and universal that it must have its roots in our nature 
itself. In point of fact, it is nothing but the actuation of the instinct of 
solidarity. This sentiment potentially embraces all humanity, but in 
practice it must of necessity become concrete and particular and extend 
itself mainly to a determined group of persons. These can only be those 
to whom we are actually linked by birth or habitual association. 

Since every error contains a grain of truth, there is some truth even in 
humanitarian collectivism in that it stresses the essential oneness of 
humanity. Now, this is precisely one of the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. All men constitute but one family under one common 
Father. Here we have the real principle of true humanitarianism, and 
it alone can establish a true brotherhood of men, soften opposition, 
repress hatred and secure peace. 


Life in Russia 


Etudes of December 20 has a very instructive and well-informed article 
by Héléne Iswolski entitled ‘“‘Darkness over U. R.S.S.” The author 
gives some striking passages from a remarkable document drawn up by 
one who has but recently returned, or escaped, from Russia. I may be 
allowed to quote the following: “Men are afraid of one another; it is im- 
possible to know whether an interlocutor is or is not an informer.’”’ He 
goes on to say that terror weighs so heavily over all life in Soviet Russia 
that no outward reaction, not even one of fear or surprise, is any longer 
produced among the population. During the domiciliary prequisitions 
and the arrests with a view to the “‘purge,’’ the neighbors evince no curi- 
osity; everybody shuts himself up at home, not daring to budge or to 
ask any questions. Houses are like the house of the dead, and the pro- 
ceedings are carried out amid a tragic silence. 


Christianity and Germany 


Schénere Zukunft of December 25 has a seasonable article by the editor 
entitled ‘‘Christ in the Opinion and Experience of German Men.” The 
title sounds somewhat portentous, but in view of the fanatical fight 
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against Christ and Christianity now raging in Germany the paper is 
singularly opportune, whilst it is of interest even for a much wider 
public. The personality of Jesus Christ is so majestic and has made so 
profound an impression upon humanity that men have come to see 
that far more is asked of human credulity when His life and teaching 
are represented as no more than the fruit of the imagination of some 
Galilean fishermen, than Catholic dogma asks of our faith. If Christ 
were not what Christians see and worship in Him, He could not have 
been the decisive factor in the history of the world that He is. The 
writer then proceeds to quote the testimony of various non-Catholic 
writers. The following lines by that strange personage, Houston St. 
Chamberlain, are of particular interest: ‘The figure of Christ is the 
only basis of all moral civilization, and in the greater or lesser measure 
in which His figure succeeds in imposing itself, will the moral culture 
of our people be greater or less. The Germans have at all times been 
drawn to Christ. For nothing in the world would I have part in any 
undertaking which either covertly or overtly ministers to anti-Christian 
tendencies. In my own way I am as ardent a believer as any Father 
of the Church.... Christ is the dawn of a new day.” 








Answers to Questions 


Is It Obligatory to Appoint Definite Boundaries to Parishes? 


Question: If in some city or town no parish limits have been estab- 
lished according to Canon 216, have the Catholics of the place the right 
to affiliate with any parish they choose, and have the pastors the right to 
solicit membership throughout the city? Are those parishes to be con- 
sidered canonically erected? 


SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: From the standpoint of Canon Law there is no doubt 
that the division of the territory of a diocese into parishes, each 
with its definite boundary lines, is obligatory in all countries with 
the exception of those under the jurisdiction of the Sacred Congre- 
gation for the Propagation of the Faith. The precept of Canon 
216 about dividing the territory of the diocese into parish districts 
is mandatory. The wording of the law is clear, and all commen- 
tators on the Code are agreed that it is preceptive. Moreover, a 
parish in the canonical sense of the term does not exist until its 
territory is fixed, with the exception of the so-called language 
parishes concerning which the Code rules that nothing should be 
changed in reference to those already established when the Code 
was promulgated without consulting the Holy See, but for the 
future they cannot be established without a special indult of the 
Apostolic See, as is stated in Canon 216, § 4. 

Before the Code of Canon Law came into force, the territory of 
parishes in the United States was not well defined in many towns 
and cities. It is possible that even now after the Code of Canon 
Law has been in force for twenty years the division of the territory 
into parishes in some town or city may have been overlooked. It 
is possible, too, as we have had occasion to ascertain in a few 
cases, that years ago boundary lines had been established, and 
that in the course of time the original division was forgotten or the 
shifting population and complete reorganization of a city or town 
wiped out former boundary lines. Thus, for instance, in New 
York City more than one parish lost its entire population, the 
former residences being demolished, and business houses taking 


their place. 
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If it is true that the matter of appointing boundary lines was 
overlooked, or if the shifting of the population has wiped out 
former parishes, the Ordinary has authority to fix the boundary 
lines or to change former ones as he may deem necessary for the 
spiritual welfare of the people. It is not permissible to leave the 
boundary lines of parishes undetermined, nor are the people free 
to choose any of the parishes in a city or town as their own parish 
church except by establishing their residence wherever they please; 
but it is residence (the canonical domicile or quasi-domicile) that 
determines to what parish one belongs. Though the Catholic 
people may attend Holy Mass on Sundays and holydays of obliga- 
tion in any Catholic church, they are nevertheless bound to sup- 
port the parish to which they belong by the rules of Canon Law. 


Absolution of Persons Living in an Occasion of Sin 
and Frequently Falling into the Same Sin 


Question: Is there any definite rule by which a confessor can be 
guided in dealing with penitents who live in an occasion of sin and fre- 
quently fall into the same grievous sin? If they receive the Sacraments 
quite frequently (7.e., every month or oftener) and never seem to stop 
committing the same sin, how long should one allow them to receive 
the Sacraments before absolution is to be denied them? 

CONFESSOR. 


Answer: The priest entrusted with the administration of the 
Sacrament of Penance is commissioned by Christ to apply to the 
souls of men the divine pardon if he judge them worthy of it. He 
must form his judgment not arbitrarily but according to sound 
principles of theology. Hence, the serious obligation on the part 
of the confessor to study and understand the teaching of the 
Church in reference to this matter. That is the reason why the 
Church has so frequently urged the priests not to neglect the study 
of the things they learned in the seminary, but to endeavor all 
through their lives to refresh their memory and deepen their un- 
derstanding of the sacred sciences, and especially of those things 
that they need to apply more frequently in the position they hold 
in the Church. Besides, no spiritual work can be done effectively 
without leading a spiritual life, as is evident from the elementary 
principles of Christian life. 

It is not possible to give a summary of the teaching of the 
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Church on the questions proposed by our correspondent without 
going far beyond the space at our disposal in this department of 
the Revirw. There is no need of detailing that teaching here. 
All textbooks of moral theology explain the points about which 
our correspondent desires information. Sabetti, Noldin, Tan- 
querey, Génicot and many other textbooks of moral theology can 
be consulted. If one does not feel sure enough of understanding 
the books written in Latin, there are others written in English 
(e.g., Slater, Davis, McHugh-Callan). 

Knowledge can be got from books; a judicious use of that 
knowledge and of applying it to the endless variety of circum- 
stances under which sin may be committed needs more than 
theoretical knowledge. One thing is certain, namely, that the 
penitent is entitled to absolution unless the confessor has just 
cause to doubt the necessary disposition of the penitent (cfr. 
Canon 886). The frequency of relapse into the same mortal sin 
is in itself no conclusive proof that the sinner had no true sorrow 
for the sins and no sincere purpose of amendment. Unusual cir- 
cumstances and conditions of life or personal handicaps of a moral 
nature may explain the unfortunate frequency of some sin. 
Ordinarily it is correct to conclude that there is no sincere sorrow 
for sin when grave offenses are committed with a certain regularity 
or frequency and without any amendment from confession to con- 
fession. Generally speaking, it is not good practice to refuse ab- 
solution, if the confessor can by proper exhortation dispose the 
penitent to sincere sorrow for sin and an honest purpose of amend- 
ment. The textbooks of moral theology explain sufficiently how a 
confessor should act when he is in doubt about the disposition of 
the penitent necessary for a valid absolution. 


What Has Become of the ‘‘Privilege of the Faith’’ Marriage 
Cases? 


Question: Lately one does not hear anything about those marriage 
cases in which the Apostolic See grants a dispensation from the bond of 
marriage in favor of a convert to the Church when the marriage was con- 
tracted between two non-Catholics, one baptized and the other unbap- 
tized. After the first case of this kind from the Helena Diocese became 
known, one quite frequently heard of other cases of the same kind, but 
lately there is no public talk about those dissolutions of the marriage 
bond in favor of the faith. Has the Holy See perhaps reversed its prac- 
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tice in the matter, or is it still possible to get this dissolution of the mar- 
riage bond so that the divorced convert can contract a new marriage 
with a Catholic? To the priests engaged in parish work it is important 
to know what the Church is willing to do in the matter, because divorces 
among non-Catholics are very frequent and priests who are zealous with 
convert instruction classes will often get divorced non-Catholics among 
the prospective converts, and the question about a possible chance to 
marry again will necessarily arise. 
SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: The Church has not reversed her position. Before 
the Sacred Congregations which assist the Holy Father in those 
affairs that are reserved to the Holy See do anything of import- 
ance, they make an intense study of the principles involved; and 
when they recommend to the Holy Father a certain course of 
action, like the dispensation from the bond of marriage in the 
cases spoken of by our correspondent, they are certain that the 
Supreme Pontiff has the power to do as they advise. 

The Helena case was given too much publicity, which the Holy 
See resented as is evident from recent Instructions of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office. The Holy See will not consider 
the petition of the Ordinary unless he can under oath assure the 
Holy Office that there will be no scandal or adverse comment on 
the,action of the Church in case the dispensation from the natural 
bond of marriage is granted and the convert is permitted to con- 
tract another marriage. The Church considers that the public 
welfare of the Church must absolutely be preferred to the private 
welfare of individuals. That may under circumstances demand a 
heroic sacrifice of the convert, who perhaps has already contracted 
a second civil marriage before he or she turns to the Church for 
validating that marriage before God and the Church. The teach- 
ing is not new that the public authority of Church or State can 
demand heroic sacrifices of individuals for the sake of the common 
weal. We know from experience how difficult, if not impossible, 
it is to convince a person in marital troubles of the justice and the 
necessity of the principle here spoken of. They usually know 
that someone else in similar marital troubles got permission to 
marry again, and, according to their idea, the Church is all wrong 
in not granting them the same permission. We have at times 
wasted hours in a hopeless endeavor to make them understand the 
principles of the Church. 
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According to a Decree of the Holy Office, June 10, 1937 (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 305), the Pauline Privilege in favor of the con- 
vert to the Catholic Church cannot be applied if there is question 
of a marriage of two doubtfully baptized non-Catholics, so long 
as the invalidity or non-baptism of both parties cannot be proved 
with certainty. If both baptisms after due investigation remain 
doubtful, nothing at all can be done for the convert in so far as 
allowing him the use of the Pauline Privilege is concerned, nor 
can he get a dispensation from the natural bond of marriage. 
The above-mentioned Decree does not say that it is impossible to 
get a dispensation from the natural bond of marriage, but it does 
indirectly indicate that nothing can be done for the convert. On 
the other hand, the Decree says that if the non-baptism of one 
party is proved and the baptism of the other after investigation 
remains doubtful, the Ordinary cannot permit the use of the 
Pauline Privilege but must refer the case to the Holy Office. 
Most commentators on the Code before the appearance of this 
Decree felt certain that the Pauline Privilege could be applied to a 
convert when one of the non-Catholics was unbaptized, and the 
other doubtfully baptized. The Holy See has seen fit to rule 
otherwise. Concerning the case of two doubtfully baptized 
Protestants who married and consummated the marriage, there is 
the probability that their marriage was a sacramental union and a 
consummated sacramental marriage cannot be dissolved by the 
powers of the Supreme Pontiff. The “Epitome Iuris Canonici’’ 
by Vermeersch-Creusen (Vol. II, p. 304, edition 1934) has a brief 
but satisfactory discussion of this question, indicating the canon- 
ists who maintained that the Pope could dissolve the bond of 
marriage of two doubtfully baptized non-Catholics in favor of the 
one who becomes a convert to the Catholic Church. Several 
documents of the Holy See which are quoted in favor of the opin- 
ion that the Pope can dissolve such a marriage are not to the point, 
and one of them (Holy Office, December 18, 1872; Collectanea de 
Prop. Fide, n. 1392) is directly against the opinion. It speaks of 
two doubtfully baptized Protestants, and declares that the con- 
vert because of the very grave doubt about the baptism he re- 
ceived in the Protestant denomination cannot be compared to a 
party converted from infidelity, and cannot be allowed to re- 
marry because of the Pauline Privilege. 
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Are There Signs of the Lawlessness of Communism among 
Our Catholic People? 


Question: This is a personal question, and you do not have to answer 
it in the Review if you do not care to. I know that you have for a 
goodly number of years worked for clergy magazines, and have un- 
doubtedly come into contact with thousands of people who have sought 
advice how to defend their rights in the Church, or perhaps evade their 
duties. You get things from a different angle from that in which we 
priests in parish work view them, and I wonder whether you have found 
pronounced signs of disregard for the laws of the Church, whether those 
of the Holy See or the particular ones of the various dioceses. 

PASTOR. 


Answer: While the experience of an individual man may be of 
help to form a judgment on the conduct of people, still the experi- 
ence which the writer of these lines has gathered over some 
twenty-five years in his work is not wide enough to draw conclusive 
deductions from the experiences. The writer is reasonably opti- 
mistic about the spirit of the priests and people he has come into 
contact with. Some have not heeded our warning and pleading, 
and have broken the laws of the Church and practically cut them- 
selves off from the Church, but no human mind can tell how much 
guilt there is in human frailty, because nobody knows the inner- 
most mind of people nor all that individuals have to contend with 
from their own peculiar nature and from outside circumstances. 
“Pray one for another, that you may be saved,” says St. James the 
Apostle (v. 16). 

When one considers the fact that our Catholic people live scat- 
tered among the many, who have hardly any regard for God’s law 
whenever it means a sacrifice of their own will and inclinations, 
one cannot help admiring the life and conduct of many of our 
Catholic people of all ages and in all states and positions of life. 
Leaders they must have if they are to withstand the highly organ- 
ized bands of communists and other forms of irreligion. If then 
the priests will be true leaders in the religious and spiritual life of 
the people (not necessarily as great orators and shining lights of 
human knowledge, but in the spirit of the saintly Curé of Ars), 
they will have a heroic band following them, even if the powers of 
hell stir up in our own land disturbances similar to those ranging 
in other countries. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Roman Documents 
Canonization of Franciscan Lay Brother 


The official document of the canonization of St. Salvator of 
Horta is published in the last issue of the Acta Apostolicey Sedis 
under date of December 23, 1938. The story of the life of this lay 
brother, published as part of the document of canonization, is of 
such unusual interest that a few items from this document will be 
of interest to our readers. It is said there that the brother joined 
the Franciscan Order at the age of twenty-one in the year 1541, 
entering the monastery of St. Mary near the city of Barcelona, 
which has become famous in these days of the civil war raging in 
Spain. Somehow God had chosen this humble lay brother to be 
an extraordinary instrument in His hands for the good of souls, 
and the brother attracted immense crowds who came for spiritual 
help and cure from all sorts of ailments. The brother became 
known as a real worker of miracles. His superiors did not take 
very kindly to his doings, and claimed that the crowds disturbed 
the religious quietude that a monastery should enjoy. So he was 
shifted from one house to another, and when the crowds kept on 
coming to him and he kept on performing many cures, the Order 
finally denounced him to the Spanish Inquisition. They found 
nothing wrong with the brother, but his own brethren did not take 
kindly to his miracle-working, and finally transferred him from 
Spain to a monastery of the Order in the Island of Sardinia, in the 
city of Cagliari. There very soon crowds of people began coming 
to him and he cured many. He died in that place on March 18, 
1567, at the age of forty-seven. The miracle-working continued 
after his death, and his veneration as a Beatus was approved by 
the Holy See in the year 1586. Various earlier attempts were 
made to obtain his canonization, but various causes, not very 
clearly indicated in the document of canonization, delayed the 
final process until this time (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 389-400). 


Special Ecclesiastical Courts for Marriage Cases in Italy 
To the student of Canon Law the Motu Proprio of His Holiness, 


Pope Pius XI, December 8, 1938, for the dioceses of Italy will be 
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of interest. In 1919 the Holy See had divided Italy into certain 
regions or districts, and in some of these there were several arch- 
dioceses besides a number of dioceses. Now the Holy See enu- 
merates seventeen districts, and decrees that in each district there 
be but one court for the trial of marriage cases where the nullity of 
marriage or its validity is to be decided upon. The Decree ap- 
points the episcopal see where the matrimonial court is to function. 
For the district of Latium the tribunal of the Cardinal Vicar of 
Rome is to function as the district court. With the exception of 
the Vicariate of the City of Rome, whose officials are appointed by 
the Holy Father with the nomination by the Cardinal Vicar, the 
archbishops and bishops of each district are to meet and choose 
the persons that are to constitute the matrimonial court. The 
Decree specifies the dioceses to which the marriage cases are to go 
in case of appeal from the sentence of the district court (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXX, 410). 
STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Bart 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of April 


The Sacrament of Confirmation 
(Concluded) 


By LAWRENCE LESLIE McREavy, J.C.D., M.A. 


Palm Sunday 
The Lay Apostolate 


“Say ye, that the Lord hath need of them’ (Gospel, Matt., xxi. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Itts an error to think of the Church as two distinct bodies, clergy and 
laity. Itts a single living organism, many members forming one 
body in Christ. All share to some degree in the priesthood of 
Christ. A twofold priesthood: the official priesthood conferred 
by Holy Orders, and the common priesthood, of which Confirma- 
tion can be called the Sacrament. 

(2) The basts of Catholic Action. All share in the apostolic hierarchy. 
Catholic Action is the action of the Body of Christ, t.e., Christ 
living and acting to the full in every one of His members, priest and 
layman. 

(3) Tremendous field to-day for lay activity, the lay apostolate. The 
world no longer accepts the authority of the Church or her official 
ministers. Only you can break through the barrier of indifference. 
It ts not a counsel: itis your duty. You are fishers of men. 

(4) You must evangelize: (a) by word, exercising the gifts of wisdom, 
counsel, etc.; (b) by deed, doing all you can to permeate public life 
with Catholic principles. Not all can campaign in public, but 
all can and must preach by good example. 

(5) Not easy. Requires unworldliness, mortification, constant attention 
to the voice of the Holy Spirit, subordination of worldly success to 
Christian principles and action. But it was for this you were con- 
firmed. You can do all things in Him who strengiheneth you. 
Conclusion. 


There is a general tendency to-day to regard the Church of Christ as 
composed of two radically distinct bodies, the clergy and the laity. Ac- 
cording to this misconception, the clergy alone are the active element, 
responsible to Christ not only for the government and administration of 
the Church, but for all active steps towards its spread and development. 
The laity, on the other hand, are relegated to the status of a purely 
passive element, whose only function is to be molded as the potter 
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molds the clay, and to provide, when required, the material resources 
necessary for the Church’s external activities. It is true that this doc- 
trine has no official support or approval, and can only be said to be wide- 
spread in so far as it represents a common attitude of mind. But the 
fact remains that it is as pernicious in practice as it is wrong in theory, 
and until it is eradicated, there can be no full Christian life. 


Confirmation the Layman’s Ordination 


The truth is that the Church is one single living organism, consisting, 
like the human body, of many members; and though these members 
differ in dignity and in function, nevertheless, they are intimately linked 
and coérdinated by a common vital principle and a common action. 
“For as the body is one,”’ says St. Paul, “and hath many members, and 
all the members of the body, whereas they are many, yet are one body, 
so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, 
whether Jews or gentiles, whether bond or free: and in one Spirit we 
have all been made to drink”’ (I Cor., xii. 12-13). It follows, therefore, 
that since Christ is ‘‘a priest for ever,’’ we who are one in Christ, we 
who are the Mystical Christ, share all alike in His eternal priesthood. 
“You are a chosen generation,’’ said St. Peter to his disciples, “‘a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people”’ (I Pet., ii. 9); and so he 
exhorted them to be “‘as living stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ”’ (ibid., 5). 

We can distinguish, therefore, in the Church a twofold priesthood. 
There is an official, ordained priesthood which belongs only to those 
who have received the full Sacrament of Holy Orders, and which en- 
ables them, and them alone, to renew on our altars the unique sacrifice 
of the New Testament. But, at the same time, there is an unofficial 
or common priesthood, shared by all who are made one in Christ, our 
great High-Priest, by Baptism, and who are consecrated by the fullness 
of His Spirit in Confirmation. That is why Confirmation is so much in 
need of emphasis to-day. It is, as it were, the layman’s ordination. In 
Confirmation, as in Holy Orders, there is a laying-on of hands, there 
is an infusion of the Holy Ghost, there is an anointing with chrism, and 
there is the conferring of a special character. Do not misunderstand 
me. Confirmation is not a lesser form of Holy Orders: it does not make 
you sacrificing priests in the unique Christian sense of the word. But, 
by completing the work of Baptism, it consecrates you in a very special 
way, and enables you, in St. Peter’s words, “‘to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.”’ 


The Basis of Catholic Action 


It is this principle which is at once the basis and the explanation of 
the doctrine of Catholic Action, that movement in which the late 
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Holy Father saw the only hope of salvation for the modern world. 
“Catholic Action,” says Cardinal Pizzardo, “‘is the participation of the 
laity in the hierarchical apostolate of the Church.” “You are,” in the 
Pope’s own words, “sharers in the apostolic hierarchy.’”’ The Catholic 
Church is not a man-made organization, like a trade union, gathering men 
under its banner to work together for a common end. It is not an organi- 
zation at all: it is, as we have already pointed out, a living organism, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, with a living Head and living members, vivified 
by the same one Spirit as its living soul; and its action is, or should be, the 
action of Christ the Head in us, the members. Catholic Action, there- 
fore, is not a mere codrdination of Catholic societies or Catholic activi- 
ties. It is the fullness of Christian life, Catholic Christianity lived 
actively, positively, and all the time by every Catholic Christian, guided, 
inspired, and vitalized by that divinely active Spirit of whose fullness we 
have all received in the Sacrament of Confirmation. In calling us to 
Catholic Action, the Pope is simply bidding us to be true to our Con- 
firmation, to bear witness in our daily lives to the one Spirit that is in 
us all, priest and layman alike, to be active members of “‘Jesus Christ, 
yesterday, and to-day, and the same forever” (Heb., xiii. 8). 


A Great Field To-Day for the Lay Apostle 


The Holy Father’s appeal has a special urgency to-day, when there 
is such a tremendous field for Catholic lay activity. Time was when 
the Church’s sway throughout Christendom was unquestioned, and her 
ordained ministers were able to press the application of Christian princi- 
ples in every sphere of life. Men might be unchristian in practice, but 
they could not plead ignorance of the truth. The Church was there, in 
the legislature, the law courts and the trade guilds, ready and able to 
urge the true Christian solution of every problem that might arise, 
and no one thought of disputing her divine authority. 

But to-day all that has changed. The world speaks no longer of 
“the Church,” but of “‘the churches,’’ and amid the babel of conflicting 
voices begs leave to solve its own problems in its own particular way. 
Men still read with passing curiosity such pronouncements of the Pope 
or the bishops as may chance to have news value, but that is about the 
limit of their practical interest and attention. For all practical purposes, 
the ordained ministers of the one true Church, to which all men are 
called to belong, are as completely excluded from political, civic, and in- 
dustrial life as if they were the representatives of a foreign government. 
A barrier has been raised to authoritative, official Christianity, which 
only you, its lay apostles, can hope to pierce. 

And please do not think that this work of penetration is a mere coun- 
sel, urged upon you for the sake of expedience, or that you are being 
asked to do someone else’s job. It is your job, your duty. You have 
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been enlisted by Confirmation as the shock-troops of Christ, not merely 
to stand on defense, to hold your own, but to carry His standard into the 
enemy’s stronghold. You were not anointed as disciples, but as apostles, 
and it is your mission to preach your faith, to bear witness to it, to 
“let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father who is in heaven’’ (Matt., v. 16). Listen to the 
words of the heroic Cardinal Faulhaber, champion of the persecuted 
Church in Germany: ‘Through Baptism we become children of God, 
through Confirmation we become apostles of Christ; through Baptism 
we become stones in the City of God, through Confirmation we receive 
the summons to be workers and builders in that City. It is not enough 
for us to be fishes in the net of the Apostle, we must be fishers and apos- 
tles ourselves.’’! 


Permeating Public Life with Christian Principles 


But how are you to exercise your God-given ministry, your aposto- 
late? By word and by deed. In Confirmation you received the gifts 
of wisdom, understanding and counsel, and God demands that you 
should put them to good account. They may show little sign of their 
presence in you: that is because they are instincts and can be dulled 
by disuse. But if you will only strive courageously to crush the fleshly 
man in you and to live according to the Spirit, they will gradually 
revive and begin to inspire your every action. You may not have 
occasion to mount a platform in defense of your faith, but your eyes will 
be opened so fully to its riches, its deeper meaning, and its tremendous 
importance in the scale of things, that your ordinary conversations and 
casual remarks will reflect your conviction and begin, little by little, 
to bear the fruit of conviction in others. 

Many of you, far more of you than at present realize it, can carry your 
apostolate into active civic life. There is no need for a Catholic politi- 
cal party. Still less is there need for Catholics to play the political 
game in its less reputable forms; for the end never justifies the means. 
But there zs need for Catholics to interest themselves actively in politi- 
cal and civic government, using every honest means at their disposal to 
ensure the adoption and application of Christian principles, the Chris- 
tian solution of disputes, and the permeation of public life by the 
Christian spirit. Every confirmed Catholic has civic duties to perform 
in public life, and it is wrong to think that you can escape them, or live 
in indifference to the common weal, without serious fault. Christi- 
anity was never meant to be merely a private antidote to the ills of 
worldliness, merely a better side to private life. It was meant to be 
interwoven into the whole fabric of life, public and private, to be in fact 
the life lived by every individual, corporation, and community. 


1 Quoted by Laros, ‘‘Confirmation in the Modern World” (Sheed and Ward), p. 
77. An invaluable accompaniment for preachers of this series of instructions. 
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That is your work, a work that only you can do: to go out into the 
world and show forth Christ in every word you speak and in every act 
you perform. It is a work, moreover, from which no one can validly ex- 
cuse himself on the ground of lack of ability or lack of opportunity. You 
may not be able to write or speak in public profession of your faith. 
You may not be able to lead your fellowmen or exert a Christian in- 
fluence in the more public walks of life. But there is not one of you that 
cannot preach by his good example and exert an influence for good by 
the eloquence of his acts. 


A Difficult Task but Well within Your Power 


I do not want to pretend that it is an easy task. There is none so 
difficult. To do it, you must first rid yourselves of your worldliness, 
and begin to see things, not as men see them, but as God sees them. 
You must crush the flesh with all its inordinate cravings, and respond 
only to the instincts of your higher nature. In every problem of life 
you must ask yourselves, not what it suits your convenience to do, but 
what Christ would have you do, Christ whose soldier you are and of 
whose Body you are a living member. You must be guided, not by the 
the voice of self-interest or the advice of the worldly wise, but by the 
inspirations of the Holy Ghost, of whom you are the living temple. 
The world will applaud and reward you, if you achieve success in your 
business, profession or trade, and will care little how you achieve it as 
long as you do not fall foul of “‘the law.” But no amount of worldly 
success will win you God's praises and rewards. To be His soldier, 
His apostle, as you are pledged to be, you must be a Christian first, 
foremost, and all the time, in every business deal, in every professional 
contact, in every industrial relationship, in every department of your 
public and private life. 

Do not be disheartened by the magnitude of the task. You are not 
called to fight a lone battle, unarmed and defenseless, against a mightier 
foe. Indeed, if you will only stop to count your forces, you will find 
that the advantages are all on your side. You are sons of God and heirs 
to His Kingdom. Fighting with you are millions of other confirmed 
soldiers of Christ, and around you are all the hosts of heaven, all the 
mighty community of the Saints. You have at your disposal that divine 
and inexhaustible strength, as yet almost untapped, with which you were 
endowed at your Confirmation, the strength of God the Holy Ghost 
dwelling in you. You are equipped both for corporate action and for 
personal initiative: for corporate action by that sense of unity in one 
Spirit with which Confirmation inspires you; and for personal initiative 
by that spiritual maturity to which, in receiving this Sacrament, you 
have attained. There is no enemy, no obstacle, no fiery trial or bitter 
struggle that you need fear; for blazoned on your banner is the tri- 
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umphant battle-cry of St. Paul: “I can do all things in Him who 
strengtheneth me” (Phil., iv. 13). 

Be true, therefore, to your high calling and to the great trust that 
God has reposed in you. During these last few weeks I have tried to 
bring home to you the tremendous significance and importance of 
Confirmation, especially in this pagan modern world of ours. I have 
explained to you its riches and insisted on the solemn and irrevocable 
obligations which its reception involves. One day you will have to 
render an account of your stewardship and answer for the fulfillment of 
the pledges you have undertaken. Prepare now against that day by 
meditating seriously on what this Sacrament has hitherto meant to you, 
and what it must, in the future, mean to you. Instill into the minds of 
those whom God has entrusted to your care a sense of its deep and 
lifelong importance. Make them realize what it is and what it involves 
to be enlisted as soldiers of Christ; and every time the Sacrament is 
renewed in your parish church, seize the opportunity to renew your own 
allegiance to Christ and the pledge you gave Him of active, militant, and 
lifelong devotion to His cause. God calls you. God wants you. The 
words He spoke to His Apostles on the first Palm Sunday, are reéchoed 
by His Vicar to-day: “Say ye, that the Lord hath need of them.” 


The Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist 
By Tuomas B. CuEtTwoop, S.J., Pa.D. 


Good Friday 
Calvary and the Mass 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Calvary and the Mass are the same Sacrifice. 
(2) Definition of a sacrifice. 
(3) Sacrifices of the Old Law. 
(4) Prototypes of the Cross. 
(5) The culmination of all sacrifices. 


That the Holy Eucharist is at once a Sacrament and a Sacrifice, we 
all remember well from our Catechism. But formulas, though they 
have their distinct use, are but cold expressions of the faith that should 
be warm and shining in the actions of our daily lives. The picture of 
Christ on the Cross which belongs to to-day, is a pleading above all 
words. When all was consummated and that Body (which death could 
not sunder from the Divinity) drooped upon the nails and the lashings; 
when the blood dripped no more from the arms of the Cross, and the 
eyes that had looked across all time were veiled and visionless and the 
lips were closed upon silence—yet did the pleading remain. His 
enemies felt it, and it chilled their triumph as they beat their breasts 
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over quaking hearts. The centurion’s spear made a useless wound in a 
Body that could feel no more. No, not useless. See how the lifeless 
Heart with its last tribute of blood and water makes a saint of the centu- 
rion. The pleading reached him. And still that dead silent Form 
pleads on. The earth feels it, shudders to its center, and splits wide the 
veil of the inner Temple, showing that Temple now empty of mystery, 
barren of worship. The sun goes dark in deference to the veiling of the 
Light of the world. Oh, who can deny, though he may resist, the plead- 
ing of that crucified Form—in the gesture of those wide-open arms, in 
the eloquence of those silent lips, in the plea of that pierced Heart! 

But that same Body is lifted up before our faces in the Elevation of 
every Mass in the world. The white unscarred Host is all we see; but 
our faith dare not doubt that the scarred Body is there. We clamor for 
mighty preachers who will make us live once more through the tragedy 
of Calvary. Without reproving you, let me but remind you that no 
preacher’s eloquence can make more real the presence of the Crucified 
Christ in the lifted Host in the Mass. And His pleading is there, too. 


Definition of Sacrifice 


A sacrifice is, clearly, the offering of something to God Almighty, the 
primary purpose of which is to acknowledge the Sovereignty of God. 
The ashes of sacrifice are found mingled with the dust of man’s dwelling 
here on earth in the most ancient ruins. Belief in God, into whatever 
ignorant form it degenerated, seems to have included the duty of sacri- 
fice, and the most hideous little clay idol set in the corner of the wall did 
not lack its tribute of the fruits of the field and the chase. The children 
of men—pilgrims in the paths of the earth, wanderers in the mazes of 
thought—catch gleams of truth that make them pause, like a momen- 
tary glimpse through the mist of the Home towards which they are 
travelling. Selfish, self-worshipping man suddenly feels his utter 
insufficiency, his debt to Another, and he takes a posture of worship and 
reaches forward a parcel of his goods—not in full payment of his debt 
but in acknowledgment of a debt he cannot pay. This is sacrifice. 
And this old and often repeated picture is not without its pathos and 
appeal. 

It is hard to see how any religion that verifies its definition could do 
without the inculcation of personal sacrifice. Prayer seems incomplete 
unless there is also giving of some kind to the great Giver to whom one 


prays. 

The most important division of sacrifice is public sacrifice, which is 
the offering of something to the Almighty by an official person called a 
priest, who represents a body of the people and gives expression to their 
homage as well as tohisown. This is not artificial, but flows from man’s 
social nature which moves him to found civil societies. By public 
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sacrifice man gives corporate or civic expression to that same homage 
which his heart prompted him to give as an individual. And at least 
in ancient! religions the presence of public sacrifice seems to have been 
universal. 

Who can deny the appeal of the picture—the priest and the sacrificial 
fire, the victim and the adoration, often white-faced and trembling, of 
the attending crowd? Little, wretchedly little, is the gift that man 
offers, and he keeps so much for himself. But God’s paternal love will 
take the mite and multiply it. So it always was. For the same God 
whom we know also sat on His throne above the poor pagan cults; 
His ear was ever bent for sincere worship, and His hand was outstretched 
to receive real sacrifice. 


Sacrifices in the Old Law 


When we come to the history of the Jewish people, the chosen people 
of God, we have more than man’s rational nature, which reasonably 
finds its Maker and reasonably offers sacrifice to Him. Here we havea 
ritual and a sacrifice divinely inspired and divinely dictated in every 
detail. It would keep us too long to enumerate the sacrifices of the Old 
Law, which consisted in both bloody and unbloody offerings. There 
are two things, however, which we must note concerning these sacrifices. 

The first is that the insufficiency of these sacrifices is constantly 
stressed. The tepidity of the people and the slackness of the priests 
were responsible for this ‘‘rapine’”’ in the ‘‘holocaust.”” ‘‘For I am the 
Lord,”’ says God through the lips of Isaias, ‘“‘that love judgment and 
hate robbery (rapinam) in a holocaust.” But in addition to the im- 
perfect disposition of priests and people, the sacrifices of their very na- 
ture were declared unworthy of the Majesty of God. Not that any 
sacrifice that man or a world of men might offer could ever be commen- 
surate with God’s infinite worth, but because God thus insinuates that 
He is preparing to have offered upon earth in the centuries to come a 
sacrifice worthy of His own Infinite Majesty. The words of this proph- 
ecy are among the sublimest in the Old Testament (Ps. xlix. 7-13). 


‘“...1 am God thy God. 
“T will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices: and thy burnt offerings 


are always in My sight. 
“T will not take the calves out of thy house: nor he-goats out of 


thy flocks. 
‘‘For all the beasts of the woods are Mine: the cattle on the hills 


and the oxen. 
“T know all the fowls of the air, and with Me is the beauty of the 


field. 


1 Mohammedanism and most forms of Protestantism are instanced as having re- 
nounced all idea of public sacrifice. 
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“Tf I should be hungry, I would not tell thee, for the world is 
Mine and the fullness thereof. 
“Shall I eat the flesh of bullocks, or shall I drink the blood of 


goats?” 


The second thing to note about the ancient Jewish sacrifices is that 
they are prototypes or prophetic symbols of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
We have not space to verify this in more than one instance. Take 
the Paschal Lamb. The sacrificing and eating of this was to com- 
memorate the escape of the Israelites from the power of Pharaoh in 
Egypt, when they fled from him under the inspired leadership of Moses. 
But it was also a prophetic sign of the rescue of the world of men from 
the power of the devil. And this rescue was accomplished by the death 
of Christ on the Cross. Note how strikingly all this is confirmed when 
Christ Himself is saluted by His precursor, the Baptist, with the words. 
“Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who taketh away the sin of the 
world.” Likewise in St. John’s vision of heaven in the Apocalypse, 
when he pictures (what is indeed beyond picturing) the adoration of 
Christ by all the heavenly host, there is that Human Nature, through 
which the Divinity is ever shining, under the symbol of a Lamb: ‘‘And 
I saw and beheld in the midst of the throne . . . a Lamb standing, as it 
were slain (that is with marks of mortal wounds).... And I beheld 
and I heard the voice of many Angels round about the throne, .. . 
saying with a loud voice: ‘The Lamb that was slain is worthy to receive 
power and divinity and wisdom and strength and honor and glory and 
benediction.’ ”’ 

But, once more, the most striking if the most simple identification of 
the Paschal Lamb with Christ, who was its antitype (or realization), 
occurs in the very end of the account of the Crucifixion. You will 
remember well how the Gospel tells that the soldiers who came to break 
the legs of the crucified ones held their hands from the Body of Christ in 
order that (as St. John says) ‘‘the scripture might be fulfilled: ‘You 
shall not break a bone of Him.’’’ But this was the exact instruction 
given more than a thousand years before to Moses regarding the sacri- 
fice of the Paschal Lamb. 

What a pleading spectacle they make—that wayward though still 
chosen people of Israel sacrificing their Paschal Lamb as they come down 
the centuries nearer and nearer to the realization of the ceremony! 
The Lamb was offered by the father of the family. Too often the hands 
that offered it, and the children who stood at the long table, were pol- 
luted by treachery to their laws or at least by tepid observance of them. 
How unworthy this offering and those who offered it of the Majesty of 
Him who is Lord of all things! Yet, He heard them, and saved them 
again and again from themselves, keeping them together until the full- 
ness of time. 
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The Culmination of All Sacrifices 


Then came the Just One, the Desired of the everlasting hills. He 
came quietly into the world, helpless like a true Victim, and by His own 
will a willing Victim. In His first infancy He was offered by His 
mother’s hands to the knife of circumcision, and at the Presentation was 
offered again according to the law of the first-born to commemorate the 
slaying of the first-born of the Egyptians and the sparing of the first-born 
of God’s people. Then in His early boyhood we hear Him address His 
sorrowing Mother: ‘‘Did you not know that I must be about My 
Father’s business?’ Nothing can be denied to God in this perfect 
sacrifice that Christ is living—not His love for His mother and His 
foster-father, nor their sorrow, nor His sorrow at their sorrow. And 
the life of Christ is a journey, stride upon measured stride, towards the 
altar of the Cross. There is no looking back, no pausing. The Baptist 
would hesitate at the humiliation of Christ’s head under the penitential 
water from the Baptist’s hand. But no: ‘Suffer it now, for so it be- 
cometh us to fulfill all justice.’”’ Peter would check the onset of Christ’s 
assailants with his sword. But no: ‘‘Put up thy sword into the scab- 
bard. The chalice which My Father hath given Me, shall I not drink 
it?” On, on He goes until He ascends the altar of the Cross, this great 
High-Priest. His enemies had finished when the last nail was driven 
and the Cross was raised and made firm; their bosoms heaved the sigh of 
consummation—a trembling sigh—for they had never been sure they 
would finish it. But He is not finished until all His last words have been 
carefully said, and His Spirit, like the last incense from a holocaust 
utterly consumed, has been rendered up to His Father’s face: “It is 


consummated.” 


“It Is Consummated”’ 


What is it that has been consummated ? 

The plan of God has been consummated, so that His mercy covers 
all time, covers it like a tide that rises high above the peaks of the pride 
of man, so that man will have to fly to unnatural heights to win free 
from the Tide that would engulf him, would save him in spite of himself. 
The atonement to God has been consummated. The outrage to God’s 
honor from the wanton disobedience of the first wearer of our nature has 
been superabundantly atoned for by the unfaltering obedience of that 
same nature in Him who wears that nature there on the Cross. How 
wide His arms are flung, as if to fill the universe between the east and the 
west with perfect reconciliation! 

The defeat of Satan has been consummated. Long ago that proud 
angel accomplished by his wiles the downfall of our nature. Behold 
how our nature is lifted up immeasurably above any height from which 
it ever fell! Even the scars of the first sin which our nature wears, even 
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these are become glorious, for He wears them—sin or any savor of sin 
excepted. Even the hideous scar of death is glorious, for He wears it. 
Let night wrap that Body reverently in shadow, as we bend the knee 
before it, for deathless Divinity is there. 


The Greatest Consummation 


But the first and greatest consummation has yet to be named. It is 
the consummation of a perfect Sacrifice to the Majesty of God. Here is 
no paltry lamb of the flock, but the Divine Lamb of God. Here is no 
priest with polluted hands, but the Divine High Priest in whom there is 
no stain! ‘Thou art all fair, O my love, and there is not a spot in 
thee.”’? Here is no rapine in the holocaust, no insufficiency in the Vic- 
tim. 

And now this selfsame Sacrifice is made perpetual among us by the 
Mass, the same Sacrifice upon which the night of Calvary darkly closed, 
but which beyond the darkness made the dazzling center of a new Heaven 
which no night should darken for ever. All this we have in its entirety 
in the Mass. 

The Mass is the same Sacrifice as that of the Cross. We have this 
from our Catechism, which is the voice of the Infallible Church lowered 
to the simplest intelligence. And that voice goes on to say that the 
Victim in the Mass is the same as on the Cross, and the priest is likewise 
the same, since the one Christ is ever Priest and Victim. 

But let us deal with an objection, since the friction of discussion 
makes the truth brighter. Is it not true that Christ can die no more, 
and so, since He dies not again on the altar at Mass,* the Mass is no more 
than a commemoration of the one unrepeated sacrifice of His death long 
ago? 

It is true that the Mass is a commemoration, for Christ said: ‘‘Do 
this in commemoration of Me.”’ But it is more than a commemoration. 
The Sacrifice of the Cross was the climax on earth of the immolation of 
Christ’s human will to His Father. This immolation, which embraced 
all His human nature, began with the beginning of His life on earth. 
But did it end with His life on earth? No one dare say so. That 
immolation goes on in heaven. It is the center and power of all the 


2In the opinion of the best commentators the inspired Canticle of Canticles, 
from which the preceding words are taken, is primarily the expression of God’s love 
for His own Sacred Humanity. Of course, the Canticle can be piously accommodated 
to other meanings in the Church’s liturgy. 

5 Some authors hold that the destruction of the victim is part of the essence of a 
sacrifice; and that this is accomplished in the Mass by the consumption of the 
Sacred Species (an opinion largely abandoned together with the somewhat startling 
tradition that Christ gave Himself Communion at the Last Supper) or accomplished 
by the compression (destructive without a miracle) of the Sacred Humanity under 
the species. De la Taille’s opinion, which is growing in popularity, is that the es- 
sence of sacrifice is oblation, which all admit we have in the Mass. 
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adoration there. It gives efficiency to every Saint in heaven to adore. 
Not in commemoration does the human nature of Our Saviour prostrate 
itself before the Godhead in heaven, as if this homage were something 
past and finished—not in commemoration but with eternal, actual 
renewal. And so it is in the Mass we have, not mere commemoration of 
past homage, of past oblation, but actual renewal on every altar in the 
world. 

And we, with our half-hearted worship and our reluctant offerings, 
still can stand and share in that perfect Oblation which is offered to 
God’s name in every place “from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down.”’ And that same oblation will some day make us perfect in our 


degree for ever. 


Easter Sunday 


The Sacrifice of Homage 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Homage to God ts the first purpose of sacrifice. 
(2) The relations between the Last Supper and Calvary. 
(3) Propitiatory efficacy of the Mass. 
(4) The dogma of atonement (a) for original sin, (b) for actual sin, 
(c) for the souls in purgatory. 


We saw in the last instruction that the Mass is a Sacrifice, and that 
as the first purpose of a sacrifice is to pay homage to God’s supreme 
Majesty, so that is the foremost purpose of the Mass. And so when we 
assist at Mass (the word “‘assist’”’ denotes the nature of our presence 
there so much better than the word “‘hear’’), our habitual care should be 
to unite our hearts to the great act of homage to God. Man finds so 
easily a god in himself—a little tin god to whose interests and petty 
ambitions he subordinates everything else. But when we begin to assist 
at Mass, we can put all that aside by a simple prayer: ‘‘Lord, I unite 
my heart to this act of homage to Thee. Thy glory is the only thing 
that really matters. Hallowed be Thy name, here as in heaven.” 
And His Name is hallowed (or honored) by the Mass here as in heaven, 
because the Mass is a perfect act of homage worthy of God, being made 
by the Son of God Himself in the character of great High-Priest. And 
so our poor fluttering distracted hearts are drawn into that Mighty 
Act, and their flutterings and distractions (I mean unwilling distractions) 
are gilded and glorified like the stains on the rock in the light of the rising 
sun. 

We have also seen that the Mass is the same sacrifice as the Cross. 
This cannot be too often reaffirmed. Not only, as we have said, have 
we in the Mass the same Victim as on the Cross, the same Divine Priest, 
and the same oblation of Christ’s human will to His Father actually 
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renewed on the altar-stone; but also in the institution of the Mass and 
in the essential ritual which was fixed in the institution by Christ, we 
have the close connection of the Mass with the Sacrifice of Calvary. 
These two points are worthy of consideration. 


Relations between the Last Supper and Calvary 


First, when Christ instituted the Mass it was at His Last Supper be- 
fore the beginning of His Passion, before a single drop of His blood 
had been shed. There He stands, in the words of prophecy, “a priest 
according to the order of Melchisedech,’’ that is, one who offers the un- 
bloody sacrifice of bread and wine. And He shows the connection of 
this sacrifice with that of the Cross soon to come when He says: “This 
is My Body which is given for you (that is, which is delivered to death 
for you).... This is My Blood of the New Testament which shall be 
shed for many.” St. Paul says, addressing not only persons who receive 
Communion but priests who say Mass: ‘For as often as you shall eat 
this bread and drink this chalice, you shall show the death of the Lord 
until He come”’ (that is, until time is done and Christ shall come to close 
the records of time for ever). 

Then, in the second place, there is a special meaning in the fact that 
Christ in two distinct actions changed the bread into His Body and the 
wine into His Blood, and unto the same effect gave power and commis- 
sion to His priests. For the separation of His Sacred Body from His 
Blood to the very last drop was accomplished in His Passion, finished 
by the centurion’s spear. And in the Mass this is powerfully reénacted, 
though without accomplishing any actual separation, since Christ’s 
Body and Blood were reunited for ever at the Resurrection. 


Efficacy of the Mass to Win Our Pardon 


Finally, and this brings us to the next division of our instruction, the 
power of the Mass to win forgiveness for our sins comes from Christ’s 
death on the Cross and from that alone. For, while it is true that 
Christ makes oblation to His Father in the Mass and intercedes for us, 
still that oblation carries no merit, since Christ’s time of meriting as man 
finished with the end of His life on earth, just as our own worship and 
love of God when we join the ranks of the blessed will be real and actual 
but not meritorious. In the Mass the infinite reservoir of Christ’s 
merits acquired on earth is made, in a special way, accessible to us. 
Remember we are as close as we can get to the Cross when we assist at 


’ Theologians in amplification of this doctrine tell us that, if Mass had been said 
during the stay of Christ’s Body in the sepulchre, only the lifeless and bloodless Body 
of Christ would have been present under the species of bread and His lifeless Blood 
under the species of wine, both, of course, united to the Divinity from which they 
were never separated, and both therefore adorable. 
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Mass, and the same Christ is there ready to deal out with pierced hands 
forgiveness and atonement. 

The idea of atonement or reparation is a very important element in 
sacrifice. This is true of all sacrifices. If man by his reason alone is 
moved out of his helplessness to acknowledge the Majesty of God, so 
man’s reason, even with its dimmest light, shows him as a transgressor. 
Before man has enjoyed manhood long, he has made free with his freedom 
and stolen from the God who made him. And then there is borne in on 
him the need of some kind of restoration. The life he has taken he 
cannot restore, and often his stolen goods are spent; but still he can 
wish the deed undone, give something by way of reparation, and then 
face the sky with a clearer eye. Only the poor self-confused atheist can 
turn his back on this prompting that we see expressed in the sacrifice of 
the most primitive peoples. In the inspired sacrifices of Israel the 
sacrifice for sin was very prominent; but, as we said before, all these 
sacrifices pointed forward to the great and perfect atonement which 
Israel was too blind to see when it came. St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews brings this out in words of power: ‘‘Now where there is a re- 
mission of these (that is, of these different kinds of sin), there is no more 
an oblation for sin.’”” What he means is this: now that the great atone- 
ment had been accomplished by the death of Christ, the ritual sacri- 
fices of the Old Law were superseded for ever. 


Atonement of the Cross 


The atonement of the Cross is the very basis of our Christian Faith. 
The dogma (or inspired teaching) has two important divisions. The 
first shows us ourselves as a fallen race because of the sin of our first 
father. We could not fall into personal guilt from someone else’s sin. 
That is unthinkable. But we could and did fall from the privileged 
state of adopted children of God, to which we had no claim, except a 
claim conditioned by the fidelity of the first member of our race, and he 
was unfaithful. Then came Christ wearing that same nature, making 
it royal and glorious, and the gate of heaven was flung wide and room 
was made for this race made royal now by their blood brotherhood to the 
King of glory. St. Paul, with his splendid eloquence, speaks of ‘‘put- 
ting on the Lord Christ,”’ as if in some wonderful way we are already 
citizens of heaven, wearing the restored sonship of God for which the new 
heaven was made: ‘For if by one man’s offense death reigned through 
one, much more they who receive abundant graces, shall reign in life 
through one, Jesus Christ.” 

All this was realized when the Sacrifice of Calvary was complete. 
Why did not human nature burst into song? Why were there any more 
shadows on the hearts of men with that perfect Victim slain there, and 
man’s reparation utterly, infinitely, paid? It is because the guilt of the 
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crucifixion rests upon mankind, aud each one must bring his personal 
share in it to the Cross where it will be loosened from him and cast 
behind him. It is because the conquest of each human heart is a separate 
conquest. If Judas twisting on his halter would only turn—a mere pos- 
ture of the heart is enough! But is the Cross now gone? The place 
where it stood is bare andempty. No, the Cross is not gone. We have 
the Mass. 

The other part of the dogma of the atonement has regard to the sins 
of men subsequent to the sin of Adam—sins which each man owns to 
the exclusion of any other owner on earth or in heaven. One single 
grievous sin is a deliberate renunciation of God. It is the choice of 
another king than Christ: ‘“‘We have no king but Cesar.” And God in 
perfect justice could hear that renunciation and register it for ever: 
“T know you not.”” He could say: ‘‘Enjoy for ever the reign of Cesar 
that you have chosen.” Dust and graves are the kingdom of Cesar, 
terrible food indeed for a deathless spirit. But that is not God’s method 
as embodied in Christ. He did not come to judge the world but to save 
it. Nor has He withdrawn to a height to wait for man to climb to Him, 
but stoops very low to find man, to waylay him at every step of man’s 
journey—yea and to pursue him to the very edge of the grave. From 
the Cross He says: ‘“‘Come and die with Me that you may live with Me.” 
In the Mass He says: ‘‘Come and live with Me, for I have died for you.”’ 


The Mass as a Sacrifice of Atonement 


It is true that we cannot use upon our sins the infinite atonement of 
Christ’s death, unless we have sorrow for those sins. It is a heresy and 
a blasphemous heresy which bids us to have no sorrow—to do no pen- 
ance of our own since Christ has sorrowed for us infinitely and done 
infinite penance for us. ‘Sin on stoutly,” said Luther, ‘Christ has 
died for you.” No, we must have sorrow. Judas on his halter must 
turn. One strangling breath is enough, and often has been enough; 
for here is where the infinite atonement of Christ is so potent, that 
it can take a poor little blinking spark of sorrow, gather it into His own 
sorrow, and make it spread into a great flame of reconciliation which— 
miracle of mercy—can glorify the very scars of sin and make them 
beautiful. And this is so real in the Mass, because Christ is so really 
there. He is there precisely as the Crucified. The very ritual gesture 
of the Mass, the separate consecration of the bread and wine, is a 
perpetual gesture of mercy. It is as if He said: ‘‘How can you possibly 
doubt My mercy. See, I have laid My glory aside! I have stretched 
Myself on a Cross once more. Only turn to Me—here!” 

And then it should be so easy to have sorrow for sin when we assist at 
Mass. His wounds are all there from the greatest to the least. The 
wounds that I gave Him are there. But remember He died for His 
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executioners; first of all for them did He pray. And so our place as 
sinners is up close to His side. ‘Come close to My Heart, My chosen 
ones. Yes, it was you who made that weal upon weal upon My Body 
with the lash; that thorn is yours that pierces My forehead. But do not 
draw back. Come closer. By those very wounds, I will save you. 
Would you have Me suffer them in vain?” 


The Mass and the Souls in Purgatory 


There is another and a last aspect of this element of atonement in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. It deals with that great division of Christ’s 
Church which has not yet filled up the measure of its debt to God, and 
yet is no longer able to stir that debt with its own efforts. I mean the 
Church suffering in purgatory. I would not extenuate the sorrows of 
that prison house of waiting where the spirit feels the agony of separa- 
tion, the hunger of desire, and the shame of so little done for eternity. 
But when I consider purgatory as the state where Christ Himself is 
preparing souls to live with Him, forgetting all else, purgatory seems like 
a place of bliss. There is Christ invisible indeed, but active with the 
infinite resources of His atonement working like a Divine Physician to 
heal the wounds of sin. How close He brings His face to the work that 
He loves so much! All these are souls for whom He died, and whom 
He is now preparing to be with Him for ever—not making over what He 
once made, but unmaking what they have made and what hides His 
original work. How beautiful they will look when He is done with them! 
And as we stand close to the same wonderful Healer in the Mass, our first 
thought is how well He has made all things, our next a prayer that 
He will begin our remaking here and now, not to wait for purgatory: 
‘Destroy in me, Lord, all that I have made. Leave only what was made 
by You. Begin at once to level the castle of my pride and vanity.” 


Then comes the thought which is the exact instruction of my faith 
that I can help Christ in this work of preparing those souls to see Him 
face to face, that I can assist in striking off link after link of their chains. 
And the Mass is the most powerful means of doing this. Oh, mysterious 
plan of God, unintelligible yet full of clear Divinity! One Mass could 
empty purgatory, but this is not His plan. The atonement of the Mass 
will empty purgatory in the end, leaving there only the echo of the joy 
of liberation; but now the work goes on, whether swiftly or slowly we 
cannot say. But it will go more swiftly if we are united to Christ in the 
work, bending to it with Him in the Mass. 
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Low Sunday 


The Sacrifice of Impetration 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Connection between sacrifice and impetration. 
(2) False views regarding prayer of impetration. 
(3) The Mass offers us the perfect time and place for our petitions. 
(4) Impetratory prayer and the interruption of natural law. 
(5) Public and individual prayer. 


We have seen how the Sacrifice of the Mass not only is an act of per- 
fect homage to God, but is also an act of perfect atonement, renewing the 
atonement of the Cross. And our homage and our atonement take their 
place behind that infinite Prayer, and are drawn to heaven after it like 
leaves in the wake of a mighty wind. The truth that our atonement 
for our sins is efficacious only through the merits of Christ is part of the 
dogma of the atonement itself. Back and forth over all time flows the 
tide of the Blood of Christ, not only healing our race from the wound of 
the sin of Adam, but giving our race the power to rise, each man from his 
own sin, and make progress once more towards the possession of our inheri- 
tance: so that the grace of Adam’s contrition came to him from the 
merits of Christ; so that, if Christ had not died, Adam would have been 
condemned—I do not say to hell (for he still had his free will and there- 
fore the power of renouncing his sin) but to the coldness of eternal exile 
from the face of God which he had known. And the same is true of 
every child of man. Only through the merits of Christ’s life and death 
has any man’s contrition the power to effect his reunion with God from 
whom he has strayed. There in the Mass where the perfect atonement is 
renewed in word and gesture—‘‘This is My Body which is given for 
you”’—sinners can draw near and know that their poor whispered con- 
trition is lifted up and warmed into wondrous efficacy by the atonement 
of Christ. 


Sacrifice and Impetration 


But the Sacrifice of the Mass is also a sacrifice of impetration, that is 
to implore favors great and small for the children of men. This idea is 
closely associated with sacrifice. The births, the marriages, the jour- 
neys, the plantings and the reapings, all man’s essays into the uncertain 
to-morrow, naturally moved him to sue with a gift the All-Powerful 
One in whose hands to-morrow rests. This natural instinct is confirmed 
by Revelation first in the Old Law and then in the New Law. And the 
culmination of this doctrine is found in the matchless words of Christ, so 
rich with promise: ‘‘Amen, Amen I say to you, if you ask the Father 
anything in My name, He will give it to you. Hitherto you have not 
asked anything in My name. Ask, and you shall receive, that your joy 
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may be full.” There in the Mass we have the same Christ, and His 
word shall not pass away, even though heaven and earth should pass 
away. 

This whole doctrine of the prayer of impetration, or the begging of 
favors from God to satisfy our real or sometimes fancied needs in this 
life, suggests certain difficulties which are used by the impious to cast 
scorn on those who pray. Let us face the difficulties frankly, since 
truth can fear no adversary. 

First, there are those who say: ‘“‘Prayer for the bestowal of benefits or 
the removal of ills is a kind of impunging of the wisdom of God to whom 
you pray; for if the favor is good for you, the kind God will give it to 
you without your praying for it; if it is not good for you, you should 
not pray for it.” 


False Views regarding Prayer of Impetration 


The first mistake of this objection, specious in its arrogance, is that it 
takes no account of the infinite riches of God, which He cannot impart 
to us except in limited givings one after the other, and more and more 
without ever exhausting what He has to give. Now, it is true that He 
gives to those who pray not. Even the sinner or blasphemer who has 
deliberately steeled his heart against prayer, cannot escape the pursuit 
of Christ and the bounty of His love. But it is also true that God gives 
more to those who ask. He makes certain graces and favors to us, and 
to those for whom we pray, dependent upon the asking for them: 
‘“‘Ask and you shall receive.’”’ As for the other part of the difficulty 
which implies that what we ask for may be foolish or something even 
harmful to us, it is best to admit without qualification the truth of this. 
Not only foolish and harmful, but sometimes flatly impossible, are the 
petitions of our childish hearts. I remember an old atheist veteran of 
the Civil War telling me that it moved him to chuckle when he listened to 
the prayer for victory before the division moved into action. ‘‘For,” 
he said, ‘‘I realized that over on the other side they were doing the same 
thing.”’ It is like the case of the two farmers, one praying for rain and 
the other for sun on their respective crops which lie side by side; or, 
for that matter, the prayer of man and wife each beseeching opposite 
careers for the one and the same son. 

The trouble with this difficulty is that it overreaches itself. It is the 
wisdom of the world that is found to be self-sufficient folly. Should a 
child wait till he has grown to equal wisdom with his father before he 
asks his father for anything? Should we silence our prayers because we 
have not God’s wisdom to guide our petition? Shall we ever ambition 
to be more than children, mere children, before God? There is a terri- 
ble threat from the lips of Christ against such an ambition: ‘‘Unless you 
become as little children, you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
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It is true that we pray as children, and that unthinking, unreckoning 
childishness is in our prayers. It is true that even in this life the passing 
of time often shows us that what we prayed for would have harmed us if 
it had been sent, and would have been no real answer to our prayers; 
since we surely never meant to pray for harm. It is part of the wisdom 
of Him to whom we pray to deal out to us the goods of time with the 
wisdom of eternity. That Giver of all good things can turn the chas- 
tisement of a defeat into a benefit that the exultation of victory would 
have prevented, just as He can nurse the field to fatness with His rain 
much better than the sun for which I prayed. But the benefit of prayer 
is in the posture of a child begging his Father—who will always answer, 
but in His own wise way. 

In the Mass is the perfect time and place for petitioning. No petition 
is too small. ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’”’ ‘They have no 
wine.” And Christ, though He is present and active throughout time, 
is enthroned in eternity, and with the wisdom of eternity He reaches out 
to us the goods of time. When we assist at Mass, we are as close to 
eternity as if, for a time, we were a part of the eternity for which we were 
made. 


Prayer and Interruption of Natural Law 


Another objection against petitioning God for temporal favors is that 
it seeks to interrupt the ordinary course of the world’s law, and more- 
over induces a low kind of deception in pretending to find an answer to 
prayer in the result of purely natural forces. This objection is set 
forth in an article in a prominent magazine which I read some time ago. 
The author was describing the days of his simple and credulous youth 
when he had believed in divine intervention as the answer to prayer. 
He recounted the instance of a fire that was threatening to destroy the 
village church near which his home was situated. The parishioners 
were zealously engaged in forming a bucket line when suddenly the 
minister appeared and bade them drop everything, fall on their knees 
and join himin prayer. They did so and presently the fire was quenched 
by a copious fall of rain. The conviction that this was a manifest inter- 
position of God remained with the writer until enlightened study showed 
him that there was no evidence for more than a casual downpour caused 
by the ordinary meteorological (or rain-making) forces. Such an author 
shows not only unbelief but ignorance of the doctrine of God’s answer to 
prayer. From the beginning God knew all things, all the ordinary 
courses which the forces of nature would take before He started them, all 
the prayers that men would say before He created them. And God 
could answer the prayers of men through the ordinary course of the law 
as well as by a visible suspension of the law of nature—laying the tempest 
by a word, calling the soul back into the dead and decaying body of 
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Lazarus. It is true that there is not the same proof of God’s benevolence 
when there is no sure miracle in answer to prayer, but His benevolence 
is there not only for childlike faith but also for sound reason to recognize. 
Scoffers seldom use sound reason. When we pray for a cure, it is 
stupid to say that we always pray for a miraculous cure, though miracu- 
lous cures have not passed from the world; for the Great Healer is still 
with us. His potent hands, invisible in the Sacred Host, have lost none 
of their power. 

This mention of the divine knowledge and the divine decrees which 
covered all time and governed all time before time began, is likely to 
arouse in us a terrifying thought to steal away our peace. If God knew 
all things and decreed all things according to His knowledge, then all 
things are settled now. What use to pray? What use to struggle? 
What use of anything but to sink down and await the inevitable? The 
best answer to this is to take refuge in the spectacle of the prayer of 
Christ. There He is in the midst of time, and the uncertainties of time. 
He is praying, not against decrees that are sealed and settled, but for 
the issues of time that depend on prayer for their settling. He not only 
invites us but He urges us to join Him. He said once: ‘Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof’’—which can be interpreted that we should 
live one day at a time, only one. And if we begin the day by assisting 
at Mass, it will be so easy to fill the day with the Mass that began it, and 
then we shall have taken full care of this little bit of time that is given us 
and we need have no fear for the future time or eternity. 


Public and Individual Prayer 


There is a matter that can be dealt with here that is often an occasion 
of confusion and misunderstanding to the faithful as well as the un- 
believers. We shall put the questions as they are often put with even a 
certain veiled acrimony in them: “Is not the Mass a prayer for all 
mankind, and especially for the members of Christ’s Church? And, if 
this is so, what is meant by paying (making an offering is the received 
expression) to have a Mass said for your intention? Does one get more 
benefit from a Mass that one pays for, but does not assist at, than froma 
Mass that one assists at fervently but does not pay for? Finally, why 
fix a definite price as the offering for a Mass? Does not this seem like 
balancing holy things, even the holiest of things, against money which is 
among the unholiest things of all?” 

The answer to the first question is evidently anticipated by the 
questioner. Yes, the Mass is a prayer for all mankind and especially for 
the members of Christ’s Church. With all His might Christ prays for 
them all, never omitting one, whether or not they are almsgivers. And 
He prays for the petitions we make to Him, whether or not we ac- 
company the petition with alms. Now, if you follow up the answer by 
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asking why we should offer an alms for a Mass since Christ is already 
interceding for us, you might as well say why should we add our prayers 
to the all-powerful prayer of Christ. Why should I make an effort to- 
wards my salvation since Christ has saved me? And you have brought 
up a plain and revolting heresy of some of the original Protestant Re- 
formers. If it is clearly fitting that we should add our prayer to the 
prayer of Christ, so it is equally fitting that we should add our alms to the 
prayer of Christ. For an alms is a form of prayer; and it is in this 
sense alone that we make an offering for a Mass. A Mass can in no 
sense be bought. As for the relative benefit of a Mass that one has 
secured the intention of by an alms, and a Mass which another fervently 
assists at, it is impossible to answer this unless one could see and weigh 
the fervor of the alms as against the fervor of the assistance at Mass. 
There is a fervor in alms that those who are niggardly with their alms 
should realize only too well. It is a parting with something very dear to 
us, and if it is given cheerfully for the love of God it is a fine prayer that 
would take a lot of fervor to outweigh. But you are calling here for a 
balance that is not found on earth. The next thing to remember is the 
duty of alms. It is a large obligation, too large to discuss here. But 
consider the alms for a Mass as given for the support of the priest who 
says the Mass and for the maintenance of the altar on which the Mass is 
said. I pass swiftly over the maintenance of the priest, whose services 
you have engaged to say official prayersfor you. I might note that some 
poor missionary priests have little to support them besides the small 
stipend attached to their daily Mass. Pause a little to consider the 
altar on which your Mass is said—its linen to be kept white, its 
candles of pure wax to be renewed, the vestments of the priest and the 
server. These items in our modern times are substantial items in the 
pastor’s budget. The Jews gave of their gold, silver, precious stones 
and precious woods for the keeping and beautifying of the Temple. 
Shall we fall behind them in the keeping of our Temple? As to the 
fixing of the amount of alms attached to a Mass, this is done precisely 
to avoid barter or any appearance of such. Consequently, to traffic in 
Masses by offering them for a higher or lower amount than that fixed 
by church law, is a mortal sin called simony—so named after Simon the 
magician who offered to pay the Apostles for the secret of their miracu- 
lous powers. Once more, let us say.that, if a person were so poor as 
never to be able to offer an alms for a Mass, it is superlatively clear that 
his poverty would not lessen the benefit of the Mass to him. Christ 
would reach out from His altar and embrace him. He had a particular 
love for poverty, and He still has it. Finally, it is incorrect to say that 
‘money is among the unholiest things of all.’’ ‘“The mammon of iniquity”’ 
can be made friends of so as to secure ‘everlasting dwellings.’’ These 
are Christ’s words. 
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Second Sunday after Easter 
The Sacrifice of Humility 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Mass is the Sacrifice of Christ's Humility. 
(2) Man as a self-worshipper. 
(3) The Mass teaches humility to the proud. 
(4) The mystery of Christ’s humility. 
(5) Our Blessed Mother and the Mass. 


We have seen that the Mass, which is an act of perfect homage to God 
and perfect atonement to God’s injured honor, is also an act of impetra- 
tion or of petitioning for the children of men graces and favors, over 
and above their restoration to the sonship of God. You will notice in the 
Mass how the priest, when he is reading the prayers from the Missal, 
turns from time to time towards the tabernacle and bows his head. 
This is when the Holy Name is mentioned, and the petitions with which 
the Mass is filled always end with the words: “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” The Church is obeying the instruction of Christ and asking 
always in His name. Saint Augustine wisely cautions us here that the 
promise that we shall always be heard when we petition in the name of 
Christ can only mean when our petition is in order to aid our salvation; 
for Christ is our Saviour both in name and in office. But what about 
prayer for the salvation of others, of recreant sons or brothers who sin 
on and defy the prayers of devoted loved ones? Is the prayer of those 
loved ones sure to prevail if they ask in the name of Christ? The 
promise of Christ is absolute and without exception: “If you ask the 
Father anything in My name (that is in the order of salvation), He will 
give it to you.” But a single petition which is forgotten when it is 
finished, is not enough. ‘We should pray constantly,’’ Our Lord says, 
“and never faint’ (or grow weary in our prayers). If our prayer is not 
answered, it is not that Christ has failed in His promise, but that we have 
failed (or fainted) in the constancy and perseverance of our prayers. 
There is no soul in hell but could have been saved by sufficient prayer. 


The Sacrifice of Christ’s Humility 


There is another virtue in the Sacrifice of the Mass which deserves 
special consideration. Our Lord said once: “Learn of Me, for I am 
meek and humble of heart.”” This was an extraordinary utterance from 
the ‘‘King of Kings,” the ‘‘Father of the world to come,” the ‘‘Judge of 
the living and the dead.” It is as if He said: ‘“‘Fix not your eyes on the 
Majesty that I hide, but on the Humility that I visibly wear; that alone 
I would have you learn from Me.” The self-abasement (‘‘He emptied 
Himself taking the form of a servant’’) of the Son of God shines in every 
page of His life from His birth (where dumb beasts stood as servitors) to 
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His death (where His enemies howled their triumph into His face). 
But the pages of His life are only pages, fragrant with memory like 
beautiful flowers pressed and kept to remind us. In the Mass we have 
Him in Person—living. The self-abasement is continued, deepened, 
if we may so express it; for in the Mass the form of servant is hidden 
under the still more humble form of food and drink: ‘‘Learn of Me, for I 
am meek and humble of heart.”’ 

In its last analysis, the virtue of humility in man consists in putting 
himself where he belongs and God where He belongs, just as the vice 
of pride is the precise reverse of this, namely, man arrogating to himself 
God’s place. This last is a subtle thing, a species of idolatry, and alas! 
most frequent in the life of the human heart. I am far from saying that 
it is often carried to the extreme of renouncing God or anything of the 
kind, but it is present in the lives of ordinarily upright men. There is 
a passage in the inspired Book of Wisdom which runs as follows: 


‘And taking (that) . . . which is good for nothing, being a crooked 
piece of wood and full of knots, (he) carveth it diligently and maketh 
it like the image of a man or the resemblance of some beast, laying 
it over with vermillion . . . and covering every spot that is init... 
providing for it lest it should fall . . . and then maketh prayers to 
it .. . and for health he maketh supplication to the weak, and for 
life prayeth to that which is dead, and for help calleth upon that 
which is unprofitable . . . and for getting on and for working and 
for the event of all things he asketh him that is unable to do any- 
thing.” 


Man as a Self-Worshipper 


What a picture (from a divine artist) of the low limit of human folly! 
But don’t you see that the self-worshipper is exactly all this and worse? 
The poor pagan with his fetish may have had (and I believe often did 
have) some vague idea of worshipping some invisible power. But not so 
the self-worshipper; for him there is nothing beyond or above the little 
idol that he has made. He makes it out of that which is good for noth- 
ing; for except for the image of God in us, we are less than nothing. 
And this likeness man covers over so that he can see only himself. 
Without the purpose of God being realized in us—in our joys, in our 
sorrows, in our triumphs, in our failures— we are worse than worthless; 
and the self-worshipper excludes this so that there is nothing left but 
himself: ‘‘I must secure joy for myself. I will dedicate my life to the 
triumph of myself; and if I fail, there is no more use in living for me.” 
What a grotesque little divinity it makes if, by God’s grace, we can 
only see it perched in the corner of our hearts! And all the sorrows that 
make life so bitter, and all the strifes that murder peace in private lives 
and in the lives of nations, all come from the worship of this idol, this 
self, which would take upon itself the rule of the world which it neither 
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made nor understands. I do not mean that man should not strive for 
the triumph of good in the world and the overthrow of evil, that he 
should not rejoice at the victory of a noble cause and weep for the evils 
of the world. But it is God’s triumph, not mine, that should exalt 
me—God’s wounded honor, not mine, that should fill me with sorrow. 
That is the humility which will elevate joy to companion the songs of 
heaven and ennoble sorrows—to companion the very tears of Christ. 
“Blessed are they that mourn.” 

Where can it be found, this cure-all for the ills of human life? To de- 
fine it is easy, but to find it and wear it is difficult indeed. 








A Lesson for the Proud 


If there is anything that stands out in the life of Christ our Lord on 
earth, it is His exclusion of what the world calls glory. There was a 
certain amount of divine manifestation necessary to mark Him as the 
Promised One. But He makes this as brief as possible, and straightway 
wraps Himself in the garment of humility and obscurity. Angels sang 
at His birth, but this manifestation was followed by darkness and silence, 
with nothing left but a helpless peasant child who must be carried into 
safety when a king seeks His life. Words of wisdom are heard in the 
Temple so that the doctors wonder, to be succeeded by twenty years 
of manual toil in an obscure village. A kingly crown He flies from; for 
a crown of thorns which made scorn of His invisible kingdom He extends 
His forehead, never drawing back. Even the triumph of His Resurrec- 
tion cannot be called a worldly triumph, so many doubted it. 

Full of mystery are the words He once said: “If I glorify Myself, 
My glory is nothing.” He is speaking of His human nature, that same 
human nature which in me falls into self-worship as the natural food of 
its being. It is the passion of self-worship that turned Lucifer from God: 
“T will be like the Most High.” The same turned our first parents from 
God: ‘‘Yeshall be as gods.”’ And every child of man finds that passion 
clamoring in his heart when all other passions are still. And so the 
Eternal Son of God, to whom belonged all glory from the beginning, 
kept the glory of the world away from His human nature. Not that 
worldly glory could have worked injury to His human nature, the hu- 
man nature of a Divine Person, but because human glory is poisonous 
food to the heart of man—and then because He loved humility. 

What a man particularly loves, is indicative of his character, his 
personal taste; and one who would become intimate with him, would 
study to find out those personal tastes that he may share them. The 
personal taste of Christ our Lord is summed up in the word, humility: 
“Learn of Me for I am meek and humble of heart.” Here and 
now we have Him in the Mass. We can draw very near Him. In the 
Mass His human nature with all its resurrected beauty and splendor is 
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hidden, crushed out of sight’ beneath the lusterless veil of the species. 
See how closely He draws His disguise about Him! When He is lifted 
on high at the Elevation, He is saluted by the tinkle of a little bell. The 
adoration of heaven which is never hushed, never weary of saluting Him, 
if carried for one instant to the ears of the worshippers here, would 
strike them dumb with awe and ecstasy, and the next Mass would be 
crowded with eager faces—all backs would be swiftly turned on the 
great ones of the world. But He shuts away the sounds of the glory of 
heaven, and is content with the sound of the little bell. 


The Mystery of Christ’s Humility 


As a missionary, I have said Mass on a rude sort of table, using an 
altar-stone that I brought with me in thesaddle. A couple of sputtering 
candles lit up a kind of shack without pictures or ornaments. Christ 
could have touched the place with a little splendor—but no. He left 
itso. He has not forgotten Bethlehem. 

If only at one Mass once a year and in one place His lips would unclose 
with a message, how the world would flock thither to listen! But no, 
those lips that once spoke as no man ever spoke remain sealed, as He 
listens to the feeble eloquence of His ministers. Still out from those si- 
lent lips comes a message, audible and clear if we will only listen: 
‘How I love the absence of worldly glory. Learn of Me because I am 
meek and humble of heart.” 

It is sometimes hard to be reconciled to His relentless method when 
blasphemers raise their voices against Him, when they deny that there 
is any reason or authority for His presence in the Mass, branding the 
Mass itself as ‘‘a blasphemous fable and a dangerous deceit.” One 
word from Him would silence them, and that word is not spoken. His 
wordless humility is His only reply. If the scoffers and unbelievers will 
not humble themselves, they will never find Him. If they wrap them- 
selves in the sufficiency of their own intelligence, they will not recognize 
Him, they will not know Him—until too late. The spectacle fills us 
with terror. ‘‘O Lord, rather take from us our intelligence than that it 
should ever blind us to Thy presence.” 

Let us stand by Him day after day at Mass. Deeper and deeper His 
influence will fall upon us. Our passion for worldly glory will be cooled, 
our worship of self will die away. We shall then be glad we are so little 
known, that we have had to wear so little of worldly glory. Or if 
worldly glory has been forced on us, as may happen, we shall wear it 
with distaste; we shall put it aside whenever we can, and delight to come 
often and kneel at this mighty Sacrifice in which our nature makes 
perfect homage to God’s face—a Sacrifice beside which the worship of 


1 We remind you of the opinion mentioned in the first Instruction that this 
(equivalent) destruction of the Victim is part of the essence of a sacrifice. 
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all heaven is dumb, and yet which to the eyes of men shows no more than 
the raising and lowering of a thin wafer of bread and of a chalice that 
seems to hold no more than a mouthful of wine. 


Our Blessed Lady and the Mass 


The last thought that we bring to this instruction on the lesson of 
humility in the Mass, is a matter rather of devotion than of dogma; 
yet, it takes its rise from dogma and from the mind and heart of the 
Church. We are surely not wrong in conjecturing fondly what is the 
share of Christ’s Blessed Mother in the Mass. She was not present at 
the first Mass, which was only for His priests. Her humility welcomed 
this, and “‘humility’”’ is the first designation by which we know ‘“‘the 
handmaid of the Lord.”’” But the Blessed Mother was left on earth for 
over a decade of years to be the Mother of the Infant Church as it grew 
and spread over the world. When Christ had ascended into heaven and 
the Holy Spirit had made the Church militant, the Mass was the princi- 
pal visible act of the Church’s invisible life. See Our Lady at Mass— 
just a glance at her, veiled and very still, drinking in with her sweet 
spirit the humility of this sacrifice. Humility was ever the food on 
which her spirit fed. ‘““Teach me, Mother of God, the lesson of the 
Mass.” 

But we would pass down the ages to the present day when the Mass is 
still offered unchanged, undiminished. Has not Our Lady some con- 
tact, some intimate union, with her Son when He lies upon the altar- 
stone in the Mass? She retired out of sight during His public life. 
He even seemed to put the souls for which He was toiling in His 
Mother’s place: “And stretching forth His hands towards His disciples 
He said: ‘Behold My Mother and My brethren.’”’ But when the cruci- 
fixion was complete, there she stood by His side, completing the picture. 
The Mass perpetuates that picture invisibly. May she not be invisibly 
there? She was brought to His side to look with Him across all time, 
to the battle of all time to which His agony was all dedicated—to which 
her agony, less than His, still was all dedicated. In the Mass there 
is no agony for Him and none for her, but the battle is going on and the 
Mass is in the van of the struggle. Is she not somehow there? At 
least she loves the Mass, and can best teach us to love it. 


Third Sunday after Easter 
The Mass as the Center of Our Faith 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The central dogma of our faith. 
(2) Definition of faith. 
(3) The necessity of supernatural faith. 
(4) Arguments against faith in the Blessed Eucharist. 
(5) The answer of fatth. 
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We have seen that the Mass is our nature’s perfect act of homage and 
atonement to God’s Majesty, our nature assumed (made personally 
His) by the Son of God Himself. We have also seen that Christ in the 
Mass is beseeching graces and favors for us, and, finally, that He is 
teaching us humility or the dethroning of self, that God may reign 
supreme in our little world as He reigns in His great world in heaven. 
All this naturally leads us to consider the Mass as the center of our 
Faith. 

“Faith,” St. Paul says, ‘“‘is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things that appear not.’’ His words with their rare beauty I 
should call rather a rapturous description than an accurate definition. 
There is a sort of paradox (or apparent contradiction) in the words which 
adds to their charm. It is as if he said: ‘‘By faith we possess the things 
we do not yet possess, and perceive the things we do not yet perceive. 
For by faith we are united to Christ, while yet in this vale of separation; 
we are joined with the blessed in heaven, though their songs do not 
reach us; we possess the message of Christ from His living lips, yet all 
we can hear are syllables that sound so human.” 

St. Paul goes on to say that “without faith it is impossible to please 
God.’”’ These words are exactly interpreted by the living voice of the 
Church to mean that it is impossible to be saved (or to reach the Vision 
of God) without an act of faith. Not that faith without works will 
avail, but that works, however virtuous and heroic, will not avail with- 
out the element of supernatural faith. Faith in the supernatural life is a 
close parallel to breathing in the natural life. As in life we surely do 
more than breathe, yet without breathing we cannot live, so in that in- 
visible life by which we are tnaking our way step by step to the consum- 
mation of our union with Christ, not only our progress but our life 
would cease if our faith were to cease. 

This imperative need of faith which we know by Divine Revelation 
moves us to look closer and seek an accurate definition of faith. 


Definition of Faith 


Faith is essentially an assent on testimony, or the accepting of a state- 
ment on the authority of the one who makes it to me. Faith excludes 
an assent on evidence or the yielding to the truth of a statement, because, 
whether I will or not, its evidence is forced on me. St. Paul’s paradoxical 
words thus become clearer: ‘The evidence of things that are not evi- 
dent.” If you reply to the statement of a friend that when you see it 
you will believe it, you are, in reality, contradicting yourself. You are 
refusing flatly to believe at all. 

In this world of unbelief there is the most pathetic misunderstanding 
of the meaning of faith. Some have said that faith is an act of treason 
to our intelligence, since it is lazily accepting something without the in- 
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telligent investigation for which our intelligence was given us. Let the 
adherents of this philosophy try to spend one active social day without 
making one act of natural faith (or assent on the word of man). Your 
friend tells you with a shaking voice that his father has just died; your 
wife says that she has suffered agonies of internal pain; your little boy 
declares that he prayed for you at his First Communion. To all of these 
statements you must answer: “I will not admit them as true until I 
have made intelligent investigation.”’” If you make this answer out loud, 
you will soon be a social outcast; if you make it to yourself and mean it, 
you are likely to go mad. 

On the other hand, there are those who would make supernatural 
faith a kind of mystical feeling without reason. I feel God’s truth and 
so accept it.! This is equally wrong. Supernatural faith is a perfectly 
reasonable acceptance of God’s testimony, and must be preceded by an 
intelligent examination, according to the capabilities of the examiner, 
of the reliability of the one who testifies that God has spoken. I can 
err by credulity as well as by incredulity. A child takes the word of its 
mother when she bends solemnly over the little one (her voice and pos- 
ture are now so different from other times), and says: ‘‘Our Lord Him- 
self is in that little white round Thing that you see the priest lift up in the 
Mass.’’? A mature investigator looks for a more substantial assurance. 
Can he find it? This brings us back to our subject, from which we have 
been too long away. 


Can he find it! 

He can find it first in the spectacle, which will grow and glow as he ex- 
amines it, of the Church of Christ coming down the centuries carrying 
in her heart the exact message of Christ. The rage of her enemies makes 
that message drip with the blood of the martyrs age upon bloody age. 
And the message, far from being obscured, flares brighter for its crimson 
illumination. Then come the attacks of heresiarchs, the prostitution of 
able minds to the cause of error arousing the consecration of abler minds 
to the cause of truth. Century after century of controversy makes the 
message ever clearer. Then there is corruption from within, and great 
sections of the Church fall away from its unity, and solace themselves 
with heresy and half-truths—with reading desks in place of altars. But 
the message, whole and undiminished, is carried on. And like an inex- 
tinguishable flame carried on outstretched hands, the Bride of Christ 
carries the Sacrifice of the Mass, while the dogma of the Mass is the 
center and soul of her teaching. The Mass is the same Sacrifice as the 
Cross. Victim and Priest and Oblation, not figuratively but actually, 


1 Gabriel Wells, whose reverence and good will I do not question, calls faith ‘‘the 
intuitive acceptance of a postulate or premise.” 

2 An act of supernatural faith must, like all other supernatural acts, be accom- 
panied by elevating grace, otherwise it is no more than a natural act. 
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are renewed upon every altar from the rising of the sun to its going down 
the whole world round. Happy the investigating unbeliever from whose 
eyes the scales fall and who cries out: “My Lord and my God! From 
the wounds in Thy Mystical Body (the Church) I recognize Thy true 
Body and Thy true Blood, Thy Soul and Thy Divinity. My Lord and 
my God!” 


The Necessity of Supernatural Faith 


The necessity of supernatural faith is a matter of exact Revelation, as 
we have seen. But it is helpful and interesting to see this necessity 
stand out in God’s plan as manifested in the narrative of the New 
Testament. 

The Apostles never understood this plan up to the end of Christ’s 
visible presence on earth. Just before He ascended into heaven we can 
see them pluck His sleeve and whisper with timid expectation: ‘Lord, 
wilt Thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?”” They were 
expecting a visible kingdom with Christ visibly reigning on earth; and 
when a cloud hid Him from their sight, they went back heavy-footed to 
Jerusalem to shut out the world and solace themselves with holy memo- 
ries. But when the Holy Ghost came, then the meaning of the plan 
flashed upon them in its fullness. They were to preach the invisible 
Christ, His active presence in the Church (“‘Behold, I am with you all 
days’’), and His actual presence in the Mass. They must teach a whole 
world to believe without seeing. 

Supernatural faith is assenting to a statement on the testimony of God 
Himself:* ‘This is true because Thou hast said it.” Now, it is clearly 
true in natural faith that our faith shows stronger as we resist contrary 
testimony. If we have been solemnly assured of something by a tried 
and trusted friend who has always shown a profound regard for the truth, 
we shall resist without faltering all the doubled and redoubled clamors 
of enemies who would convince us that our friend lied to us. Likewise, 
when we have learned to trust our friend’s judgment, his careful habit of 
weighing facts and never speaking beyond the evidence he possesses, we 
shall be unmoved to the last by those who would convince us that our 
friend was mistaken. The same is true in supernatural faith, only here 
it can never happen (as happen it might in the other instance) that a 
witness more truthful and more wise than our friend should appear to the 
contrary. No one can bear credible testimony against the words of 
God. 

But let us arrange the testimony against Christ into three classes, and 
make the most of them. 


3 Some writers insist that the definition of supernatural faith is not complete 
without mention of the presence of God’s elevating grace. We could have, they 
claim, divine faith, or the yielding to the evidence of God’s word, which is only a 
natural act. ‘The devils also believe and tremble’’ (James, ii. 19). 
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Arguments against the Eucharist 


First, we have the testimony of our senses. Every one of our senses 
that we can apply to the Sacred Species in the Mass after the Consecra- 
tion will tell us plainly that there is present there precisely bread and 
wine. There are five good witnesses (unless we exclude the hearing, 
which seems to me to be unfair, since if we were to let fall the Sacred 
Host there would be no sound to announce the fall of a human body). 
Canon Liddon, an eminent English Protestant divine, makes a great 
deal of this argument in a sermon against the real presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist. His argument may be summed up as follows: ‘God 
gave us all our senses to testify the truth to us, and therefore to mistrust 
the careful testimony of our senses is to mistrust God.’”’ Moreover, and 
here the argument grows, when Our Lord appeared to His Apostles after 
the Resurrection, He appealed to those same senses of theirs to assure 
them that this was His real palpable Body and not a ghost. ‘Handle 
and see: for a spirit hath not bones and flesh as you see Me to have.”’ 
Therefore is the testimony of our senses solemn and sure and there is no 
Body of Christ in the Eucharist. Now, my dear Mr. Liddon, why not 
make your argument stronger? For modern psychology furnishes us 
with many more than five senses. Admit them all and range them on 
your side. And, moreover, since you quote the Scripture as Divine 
history we have the words of the Divine Historian that what Christ took 
into His hands was bread. There we have the testimony of the senses 
plus the Divine Word. But against the persistence of bread in His hands 
we have but a single Witness—One against many. It is a Voice that 
is repeated hourly by divine commission and with the same divine ef- 
ficacy over countless wafers of bread on the Church’s altars. The words 
are superlatively plain: ‘“‘This is My Body.” Will any cloud of witnesses 
suffice to shake the truth of those words? And because on another oc- 
casion, when the Apostles doubted His words, when they were terrified 
by the memory of His passion and death, when the Holy Ghost had not 
come to steel their faith—because then He called upon their senses 
which they doubted to support His words which they doubted, therefore 
He dare never oppose His Word to their senses. O fatuous logic! 
O blindness to the plan of God! It is not true then that they are 
blessed who have not seen but have believed! “Unless I feel Your Body 
warm and palpitant to my touch, I will not believe Your Word. I need 
the piteous whisper of one sense to support the Majesty of Thy Word 
which the thunder will be silent at the sound of, filling all time with each 
particular syllable: “This is My Body.’”’ A simple prayer at Mass is to 
ask Our Lord to help us against our senses which so often are ranged 
not only against His Word but against His Law: ‘Help me against my 
senses, Lord, which can find Thee not, while I have found Thee— 
here.”’ 
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The Answer of Faith 


The second class of witnesses against Christ is our own experience in 
our daily lives between Mass and Mass. Faith is a strain upon the best 
of us when our plans for good seem to come to nothing, when unmerited 
sorrow descends upon us or upon those who have less deserved it, when 
God seems to be conducting His world in a way that is unintelligible. 
Must I see Him from His obscure throne on the altar, healing all things, 
guiding all things towards a wondrous consummation? Yes, I must and 
I shall if I will make the intervals between my Masses shorter. 

Finally, the whole world seems to be united in an overwhelming testi- 
mony against Christ. His message is coolly disallowed by the verdict 
of science and enlightenment, His worship is insulted, His altars are 
overthrown, His priests are slaughtered, He is crucified again. Against 
this I must believe that behind the white humility of the Mass is the 
adoration of the Lamb silencing the ribald sounds of time, there is human 
nature, which everywhere has grown so revolting, made beautiful beyond 
words and worthy of God, there is majestic pity constantly let fall on the 
death-beds of men who hated Him. 

Yes, you must believe that. And the habit of faith will grow with each 
Mass. You will hear an ever-growing Voice that says: ‘““Remember 
that by crucifixion I triumphed. Remember that My wounds are glori- 


” 


ous. 
In St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews are found the inspired words: 


“But my just man liveth by faith.” It is significant that this same sen- 
tence is found substantially in one of the Prophets (Habacuc) of the Old 
Testament: ‘But the just shall live in his faith.” It is a fundamental 
truth, this life by faith. And the Holy Ghost thought it worth while to 
reinculcate it in the New Testament. Notice the slight change, ‘“My 
just man,” as if tosay: what was true in the old dispensation is ever so 
true in the new. Now we have the Mass to be the center of our life of 
faith. 








Church and School Management 


Enriching the Curriculum 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The student of the curriculum of the elementary school can- 
not confine himself to the “‘tool’’ subjects. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic fall under the classification of tool subjects. In this 
group we have also the various subdivisions of English. We have 
discussed curriculum changes in reading. It remains to say a 
word of the language arts, spelling and formal grammar. 

We may quarrel with the designation, “‘tool’’ subjects. Mc- 
Swain urges that a tool is a tool only when it is being used. If 
we accept this limitation, we see readily that complicated arith- 
metical techniques or methods of expressing oneself in English 
are tools only when they are used. By the elimination of com- 
plicated techniques in English and arithmetic, curriculum builders 
have striven to keep these subjects within the strict limits of tool 
subjects. By the same token, health education and art appre- 
ciation become tool subjects in the strict sense when the pupil 
uses them for greater efficiency in work or in play or for more ade- 
quate functioning as a member of society. These little incon- 
sistencies in terminology do not deter us from using the terms, 
tool subjects and content subjects, in their traditional meaning. 

Reading and spelling are language arts. We here limit our- 
selves to spoken and written English. ‘‘Composition” is the 
generic title sometimes applied to both of these forms of expres- 
sion. Spoken English is assuming increasing importance to-day. 
One’s capacity to speak the English language correctly determines 
in large part one’s chance for placement and promotion in the busi- 
ness and commercial world. Prospective employers seldom ask 
applicants for letters in their own handwriting. The personal 
interview has taken the place of the personal letter. An inter- 
view puts to the test one’s command of the vernacular. 

It comes within the province of the elementary school to de- 
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velop a greater proficiency in oral English. The task is difficult. 
The pull of habit and bad example makes the child careless in 
using spoken forms. A rather trite story serves to illustrate the 
point. Johnnie’s oral use of the incorrect forms, ‘‘have wrote,” 
“have went,’ was the despair of his teacher. She hit upon the 
expedient of having him write the correct forms fifty times. It 
was an after-hours’ assignment. He was instructed to place the 
finished work upon her desk. Picture her consternation when 
she found with the assignment an explanatory note. This was 
the message: ““‘Dear Teacher: I have wrote ‘have written’ and 
‘have gone’ fifty times, and have went home.”’ 

The social background and the environment of the pupil may 
simplify or may complicate the problem of the oral English 
teacher. Obviously the growing child will imitate the English 
forms, correct or incorrect, of his elders and his companions. 
The rush of the modern world and of the modern home leads 
to the use of elliptical and contracted forms in great confusion. 
‘‘Jeat?’”’ is made to do service for the polite and correct form: 
“Did you eat?” 

We have deplored the passing of the art of letter-writing. The 
art of conversation is passing with it. Students of vocabulary 
tell us that ten common English words make up fifty per cent of 
the current words in all writing. We have not checked these 
findings, but it is safe to say that eight or ten expressions—mostly 
contractions that annihilate enunciation—make up fifty per cent 
of the conversation of the average American adolescent. This is 
not a protest against slang. Much expressive slang is on the 
way to general acceptance as good English. This process keeps 
the language alive. New slang does not originate with the elders 
among us; we are too conservative. This living element of lan- 
guage is supplied by the living imagination of the young. The 
present protest applies to barbarisms, ellipses, and contractions 
that destroy the present beauty of language. Many good words 
lose all attraction, all beauty and significance, through excessive 
and improper use. Gorgeous, nice, wonderful, are current ex- 
amples of this type. Wecan defend “‘o.k.”’ because of its classical 
derivation, but when used to excess it becomes insufferable. 

The task of the teacher of oral English is a formidable one. 
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He needs the codperation of the teachers of all subjects. Visitors 
to his classroom may be amazed at the amount of drill work on 
correct English forms. He tells us that there is no other way of 
achieving the desired result, and yet he is not at all confident of 
success. During the oral English period an effort is made to 
enforce the standards of written literature. Whether these 
standards carry over to other periods and to life outside the 
classroom, depends in some measure upon other teachers, but, 
most of all, upon the pupils themselves. The school strives to 
develop within the pupil a correct English consciousness and a 
correct English conscience. There is a difference. Often the 
pupil who knows the correct form does not concede the importance 
of using it; he has a consciousness, but not a conscience. 

The teacher of oral English aims to develop both a conscious- 
ness and a conscience. Only thus can he overcome the pupil 
inertia that is so often a product of adult environment. He does 
not allow the formal period of oral composition to grow artificial 
and deadly. There is no rigid adherence to standardized English 
forms. In both oral and written composition stress falls upon 
content, clearness of thought, effectiveness of expression—but 
withal correct expression. 

General acceptance of the spell-to-write objective in spelling 
makes it logical to speak of spelling as a tool subject. Many of 
the school memories of the older generation cluster about their 
spelling experiences. No poem of school life seems complete 
without some reference to spelling lore. ‘The ‘‘spelling bee’’ was 
an institution in early education in the United States. Teacher 
and pupil strove for mastery of recondite words of great difficulty 
and little use. “‘Syzygy’’ was a nemesis to be conquered. The 
youthful disciple of orthography strove to overcome demons 
such as ‘“‘idiosyncrasy,’’ “phthisis,’” and “‘kaleidoscope.”’ It 
mattered not that the word meant nothing to pupil or to teacher. 

Sometimes we wonder whether the present period with its 
word lists has anything better to offer. There is no unanimity in 
the choice of words or in the grade placement of them. Ten 
modern spellers, ranging from 3500 to 4500 words, have a com- 
bined vocabulary of about 8000 words, but a common vocabulary 
of only 1090 words. It is more startling to find that the ten 
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agree on the grade placement of only three words. Great as is 
the variation, there seems no doubt that present spelling vo- 
cabularies serve the needs of the pupil better than did the manu- 
als of a generation ago. 

It may be true that the word lists of Thorndike, Gates and 
others are derived chiefly from the usage of adults. This adult 
vocabulary is part of the social inheritance that rightfully be- 
longs to the child. For weal or woe the word lists have deter- 
mined in large part the vocabularies not only of spellers but of 
readers and other textbooks. The modern speller teaches about 
4000 words. We assume that the pupil learns incidentally many 
words that belong in his vocabulary even before the completion 
of the elementary school. 

There is a growing tendency to exclude from the child’s spelling 
vocabulary those words that do not have significance and mean- 
ing for him in his present environment. Another practice that 
obtains is that of allowing the child to build his own word list. 
Felt need is strong motivation. In adult years he may feel the 
need of many words that found no place in his elementary school 
vocabulary. He is still safe if he has contracted the dictionary 
habit. The habit of using the dictionary in all cases of doubt 
saves much embarrassment. Memory plays many tricks. Even 
the indefatigable spellers of the spelling-bee period must have 
recourse to the dictionary for such common words as truly, miece, 
friend, business, separate, usage, precede, proceed, receive and believe. 

Modern practice has given us superior procedure in the teaching 
of spelling. The accepted world list for a given grade is divided 
into as many units as there are weeks in the school year. A pre- 
test on Monday determines which pupils can already spell the 
words in the list of the week. A perfect record excuses the pupil 
from further study. Each one studies only the words he failed 
to spell correctly. A mid-week test qualifies many for further 
exemptions. No pupil spends time aimlessly writing words that 
he can spell. Some may carry over words into the next week, 
a penalty for a lack of ability or a lack of application. This 
method has regard for individual differences, and gives the teacher 
better oppportunity to help backward spellers. A study of in- 
dividual cases may reveal the sources of difficulty. 
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“T would rather feel compunction than know its definition,”’ is a 
maxim of the spiritual life from the author of the ‘‘Imitation.” A 
paraphrasing of this maxim gives us the key to the modern 
change in the teaching of many elementary subjects. It was 
once the custom to memorize definitions of addition and sub- 
traction, for instance, before employing these operations. For- 
mal grammar gave us many formal rules and definitions as a 
starting point. The modern inductive method differs in approach. 
The pupil learns, for instance, to know an adverb functionally, 
and little stress need be put on the exact definition of an adverb. 
The superior comprehension of the upper-grade pupil grasps and 
readily memorizes rules and definitions that were once the bane 
of life to a child in the lower grades. 

The modern elementary English course aims to develop a felt 
need for correct and accurate expression. The child seeks the 
approval of his teacher and his fellows through the correct rela- 
tion of a personal experience. The teacher guides the pupil 
through this and similar activities to an unconscious familiarity 
with correct English forms. In a word, the pupil in written and 
oral work learns to observe the rules through observing them. 

We must say a word about a few of the elementary school 
subjects usually classified under the general heading of “‘content”’ 
subjects. The skeleton curriculum of the early school has suf- 
fered many additions. We like to think that these additions 
are enrichments of the curriculum. First and foremost among the 
additions was American history. A: developing national con- 
sciousness sharpened our sense of the importance of a knowledge 
of our nation’s history. A study of the lives of national heroes 
stirred patriotism and pride of country in every young American. 
Authors painted our heroes in a most favorable light. Their 
faults, if admitted at all, were glossed over as amiable eccentrici- 
ties. These early accounts may have been at times overlaid 
with fable and extravagance. In all truth, these heroes were 
symbols of the ideals that conscientious teachers wish to instill 
into the minds of their pupils. 

It remained for modern debunking biographers and social 
historians to find that there is no Santa Claus. In their debunk- 
ing fervor they have overshot their mark. The artificial glamor 
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of an earlier day did the American child no harm. To find that 
his idols had feet of clay destroys at least a fine product of imagi- 
nation. Why must these apostles of truth stress beyond pro- 
portion the mistakes and moral lapses of national heroes? Does 
this improve history as a school subject? The earlier historians 
were not dishonest. They had little access to official documents 
and correspondence. In their own hero worship they idealized 
their characters. If it were an illusion, they were not conscious 
of it. We read with interest in The Atlantic Monthly of Novem- 
ber, 1938, an article entitled ‘“‘Wanted: More Glamorous Pa- 
triotism.’’ It comes from the pen of Dr. Jones of Harvard 
University. In a semi-humorous vein he speaks of the activities 
of our debunking historians and makes a plea for a return of the 
day when “every American knew that this nation was the greatest 
thing that ever happened in history.’’ He places the blame for 
the lack of fervor ia our patriotism at the door of “‘progressive’’ 
educators, who ignore the fact that the child develops in the 
United States of America and not in a gray abstraction called 
the modern world. 

Fortunately the present writers of elementary history text- 
books are not infected with the debunking virus. They may not 
present our heroes in an aura of impeccability, but they do not 
wantonly parade their derelictions. In other respects the mod- 
ern history textbook is superior to its forbears. There is little 
false emphasis on spectacular and dramatic events. History is 
not made up of wars and rumors of wars. Only a military expert 
learns much from a minute account of campaigns and battles; 
only the statistician displays interest in the number of killed and 
wounded. The elementary history textbook has cast out these 
features. 

The school historian presents, at the level of the child’s com- 
prehension, the story of social and economic forces that have 
built and have maintained our country. It is only in the light of 
an understanding of these forces, operative in previous decades, 
that we can hope to come to an understanding of the movements 
of the present time. The content of the textbook or course of 
study is gradually changing to an organization around social and 
economic topics. History is no longer a dead chronological sur- 
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vey of events in the course of our nation’s development. We must 
beware, in presenting history to the elementary child, of omitting 
the thrilling anecdotes and the romance of personal endeavor 
that make history a living subject to the child. Many modern 
revisions of elementary histories have incorporated the treat- 
ment of social and economic forces in topical form, but in the 
process they have made them too difficult for the immature mind 
of the child. With Dr. Jones we plead for more glamor in the 
history textbook. Let the teacher have for collateral reading a 
modern economic history of the United States. 

Only a word need be said about geography, the ally of history. 
These two subjects are closely tied together. Historical events 
occur in specific places. The story of man’s adjustment to his 
environment is vital to a proper understanding of the social and 
economic forces that interacted continuously with this adjust- 
ment. The limitations of textbook writers may explain the con- 
tinued separation between history and geography. A specialist 
in one field is not a specialist in the other. The historian and the 
geographer are alike sincere in feeling that his own specific subject 
is of such fundamental importance that it can suffer no dilution 
when presented to the student. 

We have not absolved the elementary curriculum. Much re- 
mains to be said of science and of literature, of music and of the 
fine arts. We believe with Fitzpatrick that the child is entitled 
to all the products of civilization through the ages. The best that 
has been thought and said and done by humanity is his. He is 
the heir of all the ages. 











Communications from Our Readers 


Administration of Sacraments to Unknown 
Unconscious Persons 


Rev. Editors: 

Two solutions that have appeared in THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review during the past year or so have been of considerable interest 
tome. The first was an answer given by Father Woywod in the issue 
of December, 1937 (p. 308). The question concerned the possibility of 
administering the Sacraments to unconscious mortally injured persons 
when the priest knows nothing at all about their religion. Father 
Woywod’s answer was: ‘We think, therefore, that the priest does not 
have a sufficient reason to attempt the conferring of any Sacrament in 
those’ circumstances.’”’ The second solution was given by Father 
Lombreras in the issue of October, 1938 (p. 51). He stated that a priest 
would act unlawfully by administering conditional baptism to an un- 
conscious and dying Jew, whom he knew to have lived a good life. 

Now, I have no wish to criticize Father Woywod or Father Lombreras 
for their opinions. Yet I know that there are many priests in this 
country who have not the opportunity of studying and weighing the 
pros and cons of theological controversies, and who must rely on such 
Reviews as this for practical guidance in their ministry. For the sake 
of these priests may I be permitted to make the following observation 
in your pages? 

In an article in Periodica de Re Morali for June, 1929 (Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 123*-146*), the late Father Vermeersch examined the various 
sources of theological doctrine and discipline, and he came to the con- 
clusion that from none of these sources can it be proved that the follow- 
ing proposition is untenable or unsafe in practice: ‘“‘Secluso scandalo, 
per se licet sub conditione baptizare quemlibet adultum moribundum, 
sensibus destitutum, quem jam baptizatum esse non constat.” This 
same proposition is repeated in his ‘“Moral Theology” (3rd ed., Vol. III, 
n. 223), and in Vermeersch-Creusen “‘Epitome I.C.” (5th ed., Vol. II, 
n. 35). 

Readers may consult Father Vermeersch’s article in Periodica for his 
arguments and references. A very fine defense of the Vermeersch 
position may be found in Génicot-Salsmans (‘‘Theologia Moralis,”’ 
II, n. 126 and n. 150). Cappello states that it is solidly probable 
(“De Sacramentis,”’ I, n. 159); and Father Davis, a very safe theologian, 
is courageous enough to write: ‘‘Cases arise, especially in missionary 
countries, when a dying person has never manifested a desire for Bap- 
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tism; it may even be that such a person has positively refused to become 
a Christian and has given orders that a missionary should not be allowed 
to come near him in his last moments; furthermore, he may even have 
rejected, before loss of consciousness, all ministrations of the priest. 
Nevertheless, since such a person may have changed his mind in the 
last stage of consciousness, and since indeed there is every hope that he 
did so, under the universal salvific will of God, and since the very pres- 
ence of the priest must be considered to be a manifest act of divine pro- 
vidence, conditional Baptism may and, we believe, should be given to 
such a one. It must, however, be admitted that Baptism may not be 
given in such cases if the Christian religion would thereby be contemned 
and thought magical or superstitious by numbers of pagans present” 
(‘‘“Moral and Pastoral Theology,” Ist ed., Vol. III, p. 54). 

I have written this letter, not in a spirit of criticism, but merely out 
of a desire to be of some service to priests who may not have much op- 
portunity of consulting theological works. The opinion outlined here— 
namely, that we may always administer conditional Baptism (as well as 
Penance and Extreme Unction) to an unconscious dying man, so long 
as by our act no harm will come to the Church (a danger quite easily 
averted)—is sound. For that reason, I trust that this communication 
will be welcomed by priests who are of the same mind as Father Ver- 
meersch when he wrote his article for Periodica: “I could not resign 
myself to permit a single soul to be lost that might have been saved by 
my ministrations.” 

For priests who may still be a bit timorous about following the opinion 
outlined here, I should like to add that there is no question of exposing 
a Sacrament to nullity. That is sufficiently guarded by the conditional 
administration. Nor is there irreverence towards the Sacraments, for 
in extreme circumstances like danger of death we are allowed to ad- 
minister Sacraments that are necessary for salvation, so long as there is 
some hope of their fruitful reception or reviviscence. The doctrine of 
the salvific will of God gives us at least a solid foundation for this hope. 

GERALD KELLY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. 
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